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COURTESY, NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, MELLON COLLECTION 


The ‘Natzvzty 


(On city of Siena was once the closest rival of 
Florence in the glory of her artists, the greatest among 
whom was Duccio. The whole city rejoiced when his 
masterpiece, the “Majestas Domini,” was carried to 
the cathedral in triumphal procession. 

Duccio’s “Nativity” shown here (the central panel 
of a.triptych which shows the prophets Ezekiel and 
Isaiah on the wings) is a perfect example of early 
Sienese art. The traditional Byzantine forms have 
become flexible and filled with human emotion under 
the influence of gentle, warm-hearted St. Francis of 
Assisi. The laws of perspective, however, were still 
unknown; figures are arranged in height rather than 
depth and vary in their proportions according to their 
importance, the Madonna being the tallest of all. In 
the old manner several scenes are combined on the 
panel; thus the Christ Child appears twice. 

The absence of realism, noticeable also in the 
treatment of the animals, may strike us at first; 
slowly we become aware of the growing enchantment 
which communicates itself to us from the picture. 

Protected and set apart by the shelter built into 
the cave, Mary and the Christ Child occupy the cen- 
ter of the composition. Like a jewel placed in a pre- 
cious setting, this center is surrounded by a beauti- 


By Duccio di Buoninsegna 
(Sienese, active 1278-1319) 


fully balanced framework of figures. 

Each line breathes a quiet, refined music to which 
the glowing colors, in the original, lend additional 
charm. The Madonna, in rich blue, lies on a red 
couch outlined against the dark interior of the cave. 
The other figures are painted in lighter tones of 


-pink, blue, and green, while the grey rock reaches 


up into the golden sky. 

But the deepest appeal of Duccio’s “Nativity” 
stems from the master’s reverent and devotional ap- 
proach. Mary’s face mirrors motherly love and a 
tender grief as if she were saddened by the lowly 
stable which the newly born has to share with ox and 
ass. Joseph sits at her side in quiet dignity; two 
kind nurses are giving the infant His first bath, while 
shepherds listen in rapt amazement to the glad tidings 
that one of the angels announces to them. 

All the Christmas spirit, the mystery, and the 
grandeur of Duccio’s painting culminate in these two 
groups of angels. Adoring the Son, and praising the 
Almighty Father, they link heaven and earth, God 
and Man, in this moment of exultation. Christ, the 
Savior, is born! 


—WALTER L. NATHAN e. 
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Bethlehem 
in our homes 


A Christmas service for family worship 
By Roy J. Hendricks* 


] SERVICE for family worship should be held at a 
time at which all members of the family are present and 
can participate with thoughtful attention, without a sense 
of being rushed or preoccupied. For some the best time will 
be Christmas eve. The family may engage in worship fol- 
lowing the evening meal, at the table, around the Christmas 
tree, or, if it can be done, around a fire-place. Christmas 
morning is also a good time. The table should be attrac- 
tively arranged with Christmas decorations, with lighted 
candles, and at the center the Bible opened to the Christmas 
stories in Matthew or Luke. Each member of the family 
ought to help prepare for the service and to have a part in 
leading the worship. This program can easily be adapted 
to the needs of any family group. 

ScRIPTURE: The service begins with a responsive reading 
from the Scriptures, giving the promise of the coming 
of the Christ Child. 

Father: Centuries ago the prophet Isaiah wrote this prom- 
ise: Behold the darkness shall cover the earth, and 
gross darkness the people: but the Lord shall arise 
upon thee, and his glory shall be seen upon thee. 

Family: For unto us a child is born, unto us a son is 
given, and the government shall be upon his shoulder: 

Father: And his name shall be called Wonderful, Coun- 
selor, the Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, the 
Prince of Peace. 

Family: And of the increase of his government and 
peace there shall be no end. 

Caro: “Joy to the World,” or “O Come, All Ye Faithful,” 
one verse. 

PRAYER (By father or mother): Our Heavenly Father, we 
thank thee that at this season of Christmas the promise of 
peace on earth comes to us again. Help us to open our 
hearts and lives to the Christ-child that we may make 
room for him in our home. Help us to love our neigh- 
bors and do good to our enemies. May our own home be 
a haven of peace and a miniature kingdom of heaven on 
earth. Hasten the time when all men shall be men of 
good will. In the name of our Lord and Saviour. Amen. 

READING: (One of the children may give this from mem- 
ory): “The Birth of Jesus”—Luke 2:1-7 

Sone (by the children): “Infant Holy, Infant Lowly” or 
Luther’s Cradle Hymn 

PRAYER: (by one of the children) : Our Father we remember 
that Jesus taught us that if we help other people we are 
really helping him, too. We want to think of ways to do 
something helpful for everyone we live with—in our 
home, in our church, in our school, and in our neighbor- 
hood. As we pray, help us to think of something we can 


* Minister, New York Avenue Methodist Church, Brooklyn, 
New York. 
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do for our parents, our teachers, our minister, our 
friends. While we are silent for a moment we will think 
of this.... 

Now, our Father, help us to live this way always. By 
the things we do for each other we will really know that 
Christ has been born again in our hearts. Amen. 

Story: (by one of the children) “The Shepherds’ Watch” 
—Luke 2:8-14. 

CaROL: One verse of “The First Noel” or “While Shepherds 
Watched.” 

PRAYER (by high school young person or older) : Heavenly 
Father, we remember in the Christmas story that only 
those who were looking for Jesus found him: Mary and 
Joseph were awaiting him in their home; some men of 
wisdom were looking for such a king to come; and some 
lowly shepherds heard a divine message as they were 
watching their sheep. Make us believe that thou wilt 
speak to us today as surely as in olden times if we expect 
thee to, and if we listen for thee. May we read and study 
to discover thy message through Truth. Come to us as a 
still, small voice in prayer; appeal to us through our 
conscience when we ask what is right. Open our eyes to 
see thee in beautiful things, pictures and books, and in 
all the created works of nature. Let us see thy divine 
presence in the goodness of people. In every moment 
and in everything that comes to us may we look for thee 
with our whole heart, and find thee. Amen. 

Reapinc: “The Visit of the Magi,” Matthew 2:1, 2, 9-11. 

PRAYER: As we read how the wise men brought costly gifts 
to the new-born babe, we are grateful for all the gifts that 
come to us at Christmas and at other times, and we are 
glad for the chance to give presents to others. Most 
of all, we are glad for the gift of each other, parents and 
children together; for the gift of our home, and all the 
wonderful things that come to us all during the year. 
We resolve now that we will give the best gifts we have 
each day of the year: thoughtful speech, kind deeds, 
cheerfulness in doing our duty, trying to be helpful in 
the home, doing some extra thing to make someone else 
happy, giving up something for ourselves that we can 
make a gift to someone who is in need. For the sake of 
each other, for the sake of our Lord we do this. Amen. 

Porm (Read by mother) : 

It isn’t far to Bethlehem town! 

It’s anywhere that Christ comes down 
And finds in people’s friendly face 

A welcome and abiding place. 


The road to Bethlehem runs right through 
The homes of folks like me and you.* 


PRAYER (in unison): Our Heavenly Father, we thank thee 
for all the beauty and wonder of Christmas: for the 
Christmas stories and carols, for all mystery and surprise, 
for kindness and loving thoughts, for unselfish giving and 
for every good thing. Grant, we pray thee, that this love 
and joy and peace which we feel now may guide our 
thoughts and lives all through the year. Each day, at our 
work or play, wherever we are and whatever we are 
doing, may we make room in our hearts for the Christ- 
child. Help us to share everything we have with other 
folks who are in need. May this feeling of good will . 
and peace come to every heart and into every nation. 
We want to live as peacemakers and as true disciples of 
the Prince of Peace. In his name we pray. Amen. 


1 By Madeline S. Miller. Used by permission of author. 


A small town church awakens 


A story about— 


The Christian Church at Sigourney, lowa, a quiet 
town of 2300 with seven churches, 

And its pastor, Leo G. Potter, who knew what to 
do when a printer left his church some money. 


N 1935 TWO IMPORTANT STORIES appeared in the 
weekly newspapers at Sigourney, Iowa. The first was 
about the will of “Sandy” Moody, a bachelor printer. The 
second described the installation of a new minister at the 


Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) . 


Though the quiet printer had seldom gone to church him- 
self, he left most of his estate to the church “to encourage 
children to attend Sunday school and to acquire the Chris- 
tian ideals and habits necessary for useful citizenship.” 
The minister who was to have a great deal to do with these 


funds happened to be trained especially in the field of re-- 


ligious education.* This happy combination of money and 
leadership needed one more element—time, for all substan- 
tial changes must come by the slow teaching process. How- 
ever, in the ten years that have elapsed, many interesting 
things have taken place. 


The county seat town of Sigourney was the subject of an 
article in the Forum Magazine in April 1940. The article 
was entitled “Main Street” and it represented the com- 
munity in true light, with its population of 2300, made up 
of conservative retired farmers. Churches in such towns 
are inclined to be sluggish and changes cannot be hurried. 
This particular congregation of 450 members had attempted 
to cover up its defeatism by a program of “hand clapping” 
revivalism. But now it was to change to a healthy life of 
vision and worship. 


* The Rev. Leo G. Potter, President of the Keokuk County Inter- 
Church Council and member of the Pastor’s Section, International 
Council of Religious Education. 


The overflow room used as a stage. 


Changes in the physical plant 


Since the modest brick building housing the congre- 
gation of the Christian church needed structural changes, 
the minister assumed the role of architect and made plans 
which later brought the comment “the most compact and 
usable plant in this vicinity.” The changes were not elabo- 
rate and expensive, and much of the work was actually done 
by the men of the church, who sometimes worked until 
after midnight. 

The seldom-used overflow room that joined the sanc- 
tuary was fitted up for the children who had been meeting 
in the basement kitchen. Church pews were removed and a 
level floor took the place of the sloping one. The room was 
still suitable for an overflow crowd but in addition could 
be used in two other ways; as a junior department with 
class rooms opening off from it, and also as a stage for 
church drama. 

Other changes in the building included an attractive 
Youth Center in what had formerly been called “the base- 
ment.” This Center, with its adjoining class rooms, was 
finished in knotty pine and adorned with a very useful 
fireplace. Other attractions in this “Moody Youth Center” 
were rustic lanterns and wall plaques. These plaques were 
made by the children in vacation school. They consisted 
of walnut shields, each one presenting the symbol of an 
apostle. To all class rooms were added classroom chairs and 
tables, blackboards, good pictures, maps and cabinets for 
materials. Each department was supplied with new song- 


books and class Bibles. 


The boys’ own shop 


Of course the Scout Troop made immediate use of the 
fireplace, but in addition to such interests, the boys of all 
ages were provided with a shop in which to work. It was 
known as “The Master’s Workshop” and fitted up with a 
long bench which had several vices; with tools that would 
delight any boy. On the wall was painted the song “My 
Master Was a Worker” and such quotations as: “The 
laborer is worthy of his hire,” “My Father works and. I 
work.” As the boys built their bird houses and Christmas 
gifts on Saturday mornings, they were reminded that Jesus 
liked to do these very things as a lad. The Supervisor 
found that in such an informal group lessons could be 
taught without the boys’ being aware of a hampering class 
situation. 


The leaders’ library 


There was a library in the church office but the books had 
grown obsolete; they were largely dust covered missionary 
stories. It was a treat to order the latest books on all church 
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Faculty of leadership class; minister standing at left. 


subjects, especially those that pertained to teaching tech- 
niques. A magazine rack was filled with journals from all 
denominations so that the teachers could see what was being 
done in other places. In addition, the school subscribed to 
various teacher helps and put them in the hands of the 
teachers. Furthermore, it was thought that some publish- 
ing houses were stronger in some age level materials than 
others and this led to “shopping around” for supplies, but 
care was taken so as not to violate the over all curriculum 
and to keep the graded courses intact. 


The school for adults 


Changes have to be made in minds and hearts before 
they can be put into concrete form. No church is likely 
to rise higher than the level of its adult minds. But too 
often there is not an adequate place in the program of the 
church for giving the background and information which 
stimulate new ideas and new types of action. The Adult 
School seemed to fill this need. It was held in the spring or 
fall of the year and all adult leadership was expected to 
attend. Each school of five sessions gave a short course in 
one particular subject, such as worship, stewardship, the 
teaching program, Christian literature, missions, the re- 
lationship of the church and home, world peace, or art and 
religion. A guest teacher was usually called in from over 
the state. With each school the congregation seemed to rise 
to a new level in one stride, for the congregation is quick to 
follow if enough of its leadership is headed in the same 
direction. 


A double teaching staff 


In the church school a plan was developed to solve the 
teacher shortage. Previously, a teacher was implored to take 
a class and once she accepted, she had a lifetime job. There 
was never a good assistant to depend on and a teacher 
grew tired with little to inspire her efforts. This shortage 


grew worse each year. Then it was observed that churches 


which were much smaller were able to find a few who 
would teach elasses. Perhaps the same persons in a larger 
church would hesitate to show their unpreparedness. Why 
not take such teachers and train them? 

With a bold stroke, a double church school staff was 
drawn up and the candidates consulted. They were told 
that co-teachers were sought rather than teachers and as- 
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sistants. These, along with co-officers, were to be elected 
for a one year term. In fact, they would only be serving for a 
half of that time since the co-teachers would alternate each 
quarter. During the “rest period” of three months, these 
teachers and officers would attend a refresher course held 
during the regular church school hour. Furthermore, 
should it be necessary that a teacher miss a Sunday, the 
co-teacher was always present in the building and easily 
reached. This appealed to those who were asked to teach and 
they no longer complained “I am untrained,” or “I know 
nothing about the Bible.” Here was a chance to train for 
three months, then try the ideas and in turn take new prob- 
lems back to the training class. 

It worked! The training class became the fountain of 
life for the whole church school. Interest developed not only 
among the adult leadership, but the pupils remarked about 
the new life in the classes. There were no open signs of com- 
petition between co-officers and teachers, yet each one was 
anxious to measure up to the work done by her co-teacher. 
In this way the annual installation of teachers and officers 
grew in importance. Two general superintendents were 
installed, with two superintendents in each department and 
two teachers for each class. 

The pastor carefully selected the faculty for the training 
class. Each course ran for three months and then a new 
faculty member and the alternating staff of teachers sat 
together. The classes were as follows: 

“How to Administer the Church School,” by the Pastor. 

“Classroom Problems,” by the Public School Superin- 
tendent. 

“Actual Lesson Preparation for the Next Quarter,” by a 
business man. 

“Bible Personalities,” by a woman book reviewer. 

“Old Testament History,” by a layman who had had 
College Bible training. 

“New Testament History,” by the Pastor. 

At the close of this schedule, the classes were repeated for 


A float in the annual Church School Parade. 


the benefit of the alternate groups. In this manner the courses 
were continued through the years with an opportunity to 
add other subjects. In addition to the class work, all the 
superintendents met as a Committee of Religious Educa- 
tion to consider the general structure of the educational 
work of the church. Once each quarter a banquet was held 
for the entire double staff. This gave opportunity for in- 
spiration and lifted the teachers from an obscure routine 
job to a place of first rate importance. A guest’ speaker 
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A young people’s group in the Youth Center. 


always left a fresh note of enthusiasm. In the case of adult 
class teachers, there was no attachment of teacher and class. 
All teachers in this department were circulated from class 
to class. They changed each quarter so that classes and 
teachers would keep fresh and so no class could take undue 
advantage of outstanding leadership. However, the men’s 
classes were always supplied with men teachers. 


Promotion and service 


In these ten years the church rid itself of the contest type 
of promotion for getting attendance. Instead, better records 
were kept and more personal interest shown in the con- 
sistent attendance of a pupil. Rally Day was continued, 
but with a perpetual goal which showed up in the title of 
the annual event—‘‘Four Hundred Day.” On the day pre- 
ceding this goal, the members were visited and tags were 
hung on them which read “I am one of the 400.” The goal 
was never completely reached, though often the score was 
very close. It was felt that the goal should never be easy. 

One of the outstanding annual events of the church was 
the service project put on at Christmas time by the entire 
youth department. The young people would send out in- 
vitations to all the underprivileged children in the com- 
munity to attend a dinner in their honor. These young 
people would cook and serve the meal, call for and deliver 
their little guests, give each a present, and look after them 
at the table. The youth department also enjoyed sending 
funds to a Children’s Home “to buy milk for the babies.” 

As an example of good will and service, the school took 
delight in encouraging and helping a church school five 
miles out in the open country. The teachers in that school 
took much of their training in the Sigourney Church and 
maintained fellowship in its activities. The two Sunday 
schools have had picnics together. 

The outreach of this program today is shown by the 
.church’s live interest in religious activities throughout 
the county. This is partly due to the fact that the mini- 
ster is the County President of the Inter-Church Council. 
The entire church has done its best to promote community 
events such as the annual Church School Parade. 


Teaching goals 


The force of forty-five teachers and officers at the Chris- 
tian church carry some definite ideas about their work. 
First of all they consider a class as something other than 
a literary society or a place to air their opinions. The great 
reason for classes, according to this group, is to “train for 
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service.” They urge that unless Christian belief flowers into 
Christian activity, the goal has been missed. It is also their 
conviction that patience and tact are the two most forgotten, 
qualifications in successful leadership. Their conscious- 
ness of this has enabled them to create a genuine spirit of 
comradeship in the congregation. They also teach that the 
church building serves a threefold purpose: it is their temple 
of prayer; their library of study; and their fireside of 
fellowship. If one were to turn to the page of “Church 
Ethics” in the year book, one would see where they have’ 
written such things as: 

“We have no right to discuss a subject unless we have 
given it previous study.” 

“No. time should be wasted in meetings by valueless 
‘wishing’ about something.” 

“We should not have to apologize for being ‘unprepared’ 
or for failing to do a task.” 

The double teaching staff recognizes that it has only be- 
gun to scratch the surface of things. For instance, the 
adult department still clings to the Uniform Lessons and the 
only elective courses are to be found in the high school 
class. This “Sky-Hi Class” has felt its way and discovered 
what it needs most. Some of their courses have been: “Our 
Prejudices,” The Bible for the Common Reader by M. E. 
Chase, The Church of Our Fathers by Bainton, “Book Re- 
views” in which slips were drawn by the students telling 
the New Testament book he was expected to review and the 
date he would appear. Another interesting short course 
was called “Christian Manners” and of course had to do 
with Christian application. 

Social life is not forgotten and the Couple Club for young 
adults has been successful for years. The older couples 
have what is known as “Ma and Pa” night while the Men’s 
Club enlists the man power. In fact this small town church 
is operating most of the seven days of the week. It is busy 
and therefore happy. The social life is looked upon as more 
than recreation—it is a part of the laboratory work of Chris- 
tian development. But with all of its own activities, it 
guards against becoming a clique in the community and 
will go out of its way to work with other churches and 
service groups. Its loyalty is not to itself but to Christian 
service. Thus it is proving what it teaches, and with its 
unusually large nursery department it will continue to fulfil 
the desires of “Sandy” Moody, the quiet printer, when he 
wrote what many others should write in their wills: “To 
encourage children to go to Sunday school.” 
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International 
Council staff 
appointments 


A Statement by the General Secretary 


Ir ts 4 PLEASURE to introduce to our Journal readers Mrs. 
MABEL GARRETT WacGNER, who has been elected to fill the 
important position of Director of Children’s Work of the 
International Council of Religious Education and who will 
begin her duties shortly. In this position Mrs. Wagner 
succeeds Dr. Mary Alice Jones, who resigned last spring 
to become Children’s Book Editor for Rand McNally and 
_ Company, publishers. She is already known to many in 
the Council constituency through her outstanding service 
during the wartime years in emergency areas in various 
parts of the country and her name is even more widely 
known through her publications. 

Mrs. Wagner has had many years of sound experience 
in local church work ‘with children in normal situations. 
She has frequently had charge of children’s departments, 
usually primary, has led clubs, taught in weekday schools, 
and served in laboratory and leadership schools, such as 
the summer school in Faribault, Minnesota. She has also 
taught extensively in vacation church schools and for seven 
years was a supervisor of the vacation church school pro- 
gram of the Greater New York Federation of Churches. 
Her creative interest in church school work is shown in the 
texts which she has prepared for the Pilgrim Press and the 
Friendship Press and by her other monographs. 

Mrs. Wagner is unique among competent children’s 
workers because of her wide experience in social welfare 
work and her experience with interdenominational groups— 
local, state, and national. She is a member of the Associa- 
tion of Church Social Workers. For four years she was em- 
ployed by the Protestant Family Welfare, a private agency 
in Albany, New York. é 

For the past three years Mrs. Wagner has worked under 
the Women’s Division of the Board of Missions of the 
Methodist Church, dealing with the religious and social 
problems of populations in war emergency areas. She was 
invited by city and state councils of churches or interde- 
nominational committees to do this pioneering work in 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania; Mobile, Alabama; Portland, 
and Vanport, Oregon; San Francisco, Richmond, and most 
recently, Oakland, California. In these cities, she was un- 
usually successful in promoting religious work on a com- 
munity scale. Some of her experiences are reflected in a 
story book, slide set, and radio script prepared for the Mis- 
sionary Education Movement and some of the denomi- 
national boards. 

Mrs. Wagner received the A.B. degree from Willamette 
University, Salem, Oregon, and the M.A. from Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University. She has also taken religious 
education courses at Boston University and at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. 
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It is our expectation that, under Mrs. Wagner’s leader- 
ship, the children’s workers of the Protestant churches will 
be able to plan cooperatively a program through which the 
children of America will develop a vital relationship to 
Christ and his church. This must be the keystone in any 
program of child welfare through which children may 
grow to their full moral and spiritual stature. 


I am happy also to announce that the Rev. Pau Gris- 
woLp Macy has become Director of Ecumenical Education 
for the International Council of Religious Education. Mr. 
Macy has been since 1939 connected with the American 
office of the World Council of Churches 
but has now moved to Chicago to take 
up work as the Director of the Mid- 
west Region for the American Commit- 
tee for the World Council of Churches 
and as Director of Ecumenical Educa- 
tion for the International Council. In 
this joint capacity he will be respon- 
sible for developing interest in and 
understanding regarding the world 
mission of the church. He will do his 
work, to a large extent, in connection 
with the program-building and field activities of the 
International Council. 

Mr. Macy is known to many in the religious education 
fellowship through service as lecturer and dean in young 
people’s summer conferences and as Acting Director of the 
Christian Mission on World Order which visited one hun- 
dred cities in the United States in 1943. He is a student of 
international affairs and one of the American leaders in the 
ecumenical movement. He is widely known as an effective 
speaker. 

Chicago has welcomed Mr. and Mrs. Macy as old friends, 
since he was minister of the Hyde Park Congregational 
Church here in 1924 and taught Bible at George Williams 
College. He has also served as pastor of Congregational 
churches in Ipswich and Worcester, Massachusetts, and 
at Toledo, Ohio. His sense of the oneness of the 
Christian Church, in spite of denominational lines, caused 
him to initiate the uniting of his congregation with others 
in Worcester. He has also been a leader in the activities of 
ministerial associations and councils of churches in all 
cities where he served as minister. 

Mr. Macy was born in St. Paul, Minnesota, the son of a 
Congregational minister. He graduated from Yale Uni- 
versity in 1911 with the A.B. and from Hartford Theological 
Seminary in 1914 with the B.D. He has taken additional 
graduate work at Andover-Harvard. 

We feel that with the coming of Mr. Macy to the Inter- 
national Council a need which has long been felt—for ade- 
quate leadership in education concerning the world fellow- 
ship of Christians—will be met with distinction. 

The Board of Trustees also elected two present staff 
members as associate general secretaries. Dr. Gerald E. 
Knoff, Director of Educational Program since July 1944, 
is now Associate General Secretary in Educational Program. 
The Rev. Philip C. Landers, Director of Public Relations 
for the past four and a half years, becomes Associate Gen- 
eral Secretary in Business and Public Relations. 


Roy G. Ross 
z 


—Bachrach 
Paul G. Macy 


Passports to 
a new world 


Children’s books bring sympathy 
and understanding 


By Florence Stansbury* 


HAT GAY AND EXCITING ADVENTURES come 

to mind with the word “‘passport.” With the securing 
of each significant visa a new door is opened. Upon presen- 
tation to the proper authorities ways through the world 
are made easy. 

Today our children are embarking upon a new voyage 
that will take great skill and understanding if their fragile 
bark is to come safely to shore some twenty-five or fifty 
years hence. In these very hours and minutes a new world 
is being forged. To our boys and girls is given the stupen- 


dous challenge of making this world a place where men 


may live together as brothers and children may grow up 
unafraid. For this great undertaking we would not send 
our children out without giving to them the tools for the 
task. Books are such tools. 

At the very time when through scientific inventions of 
communication and travel our world is in truth One 
World, our weakness lies in a lack of appreciation and 
understanding of those who make up our world. True it 
is that airplanes can carry us to the farthermost parts 
of the world in a matter of hours, whereas before it took 
days and months, yet we do not know the peoples of any 
given location better because this is true. We come to under- 
stand and appreciate a people only when we come to know 
them as individuals.. Superficial visiting of a country where 
one is taken in tow by a veteran emissary intent upon mak- 
ing a good impression, does not build for the intelligent 
seeker the background he needs to be aware of the prob- 
lems, the contributions, the economies or the social welfare 
of a people. Such concern comes from years of intimately 
knowing individuals who represent their country and their 
people with honesty and conviction. 

Peace is dependent upon the determination of a genera- 
tion of people who can create within themselves a will to 
know, understand and appreciate every other individual in 
this world, seeking the best advantage for each and dedi- 
cated to the task of building this new world in which all 
men have equal value, equal opportunity and equal 
advantage. 

The problem which presents itself to every parent and 
teacher today is how to cultivate with our children the 
experiences and understanding and appreciation that will 
open to them some of the richest moments in their lives. 
We cannot all be global travelers, but we are today a world- 
minded people. Even children are aware of people and 
places in the world that were never in child thinking before. 
This will be increasingly true as brothers, sisters arid 
fathers come from storybook countries with gifts represent- 


* Secretary of the Children’s World Crusade, Department of 
Missionary Education, Board of Education and Publication of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, New York City. 
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ing the art, the costumes, the customs and the contributions 
to a world civilization. In addition to this, newspapers are 
daily widening our horizons with new maps indicating 
places, distances and time schedules. Travel agencies are 
once again making us aware of the great American custom 
to go some place and to see something different. Radio pro- 
grams are now international and by turning a dial the 
music of Latin America or Scandinavia fills our homes. 
Public concerts and school programs are centering upon 
such festivals of music, games and skills that will include 
the contributions of all countries in the world. 

Children are hungry for a deeper understanding of their 
world in which they live and they want to become ac- 
quainted with their neighbors, whether they live next door 
or thousands of miles across the sea. Books may be a means 
of escape where for a few hours a child lives in a make- 
believe world, where his problems are not present. On the 
other hand, books may help to make the world around 
come alive. If our children are.to have a hand in this new 
world they will need our help and direction in finding in 
the printed page the people who make up our world. 

If you have ever watched a child sit down with a new 
reader you have seen him turn from one page to another 
looking first of all at the pictures. What delight is in his 
eyes if the picture is one showing children of another coun- 
try in some activity which the American child may or may 
not know! Invariably the first question is “What is he 
doing?” if it is something quite unknown to us in this 
country. Or if the American child has had some acquaint- 
ance with the country through the reading of another book 
or story he is quite likely to ask “Is this the same boy we 
read about in our other book?” 

Children become very good friends through books, for 
they build around a book the same set of ideals and re- 
actions that we adults build around our very dear friends. 
Let us stop for a moment and think through how we become 
good friends. Basic to every friendship is. knowing the 
person as an individual, who has personality, intellect, 
talents, as well as problems. As we react to individuals.and 
they to us, we come to have mutual respect. one for the 
other. As we build ourselves into the life.of another our 
appreciation of their background, their talents, their prob- 
lems becomes a part of us. Through mutual concern for 
the highest development of each individual we try to make 
available to our friends the best that life has to give. 

This is the kind of concern that each individual in the 
world must have for the other if our pathway is to be one 
of peace, and mutual concern one for the other. Through 
reading our children are intrigued first by the glamour and- 
the-unusualness of peoples and places around the world. 
Upon finding pictures of places and peoples unknown 
to them their first reaction is “Why do they drive’ like 
that?” “Why do they live in that kind of a house?” “Why 
do they eat as they do ?” “Where do they go to school?” 
“Why do they have that kind of a market-place?” Children 
are curious; children are interested; children are avid for 
the knowledge and the background that will help them fit 
the pieces of the picture together that they can speak out 
of their own knowledge and understanding in explaining 
to themselves and their friends why certain things are true 
around the world. 

Schools, churches and homes need to do more of this | 
kind of intelligent reasoning with the children in their. . 
care. There is probably no one who will say that~books 
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Books sharpen thinking, quicken sympathies, and open new areas in human relationships. 


alone can solve all the problems in producing a group of 
children who are truly world-minded without hint of racial 
prejudice or bias; but books can and .do sharpen our 
thinking, quicken our sympathies and open to all new areas 
in the realm of human relationships. In the early days of 
our own country when slavery was accepted as inevitable 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin did much to open the mind and heart 
to the plight of the slave. In the very recent past the Grapes 
of Wrath attacked a social evil and brought to light prob- 
lems that the majority of American people did not even 
know existed. The panacea has not come yet for the migrant 
laborer, but in many parts of our country something hap- 
pened as the result of that book that made for better condi- 
tions for the migrant and his family. As children absorb 
from books the habits and customs of the people in other 
lands they begin to have a great understanding and appre- 
ciation of all that has gone into the make-up of the country 
known as America. How poor would be our heritage if it 
were not for the art of the East, the skill of the Scandinavian 
workman, the scientific research of the Nordics, the laugh- 
ter and the color of the Latins, the artistry of the French! 
All of these woven into a new pattern that makes up 
America. 

In this day of new challenge and opportunity, our chil- 
dren of today have the opportunity to bring in a new era 
in human relationships. We need to open to them new 
doors of understanding. Enriched reading experiences in 
which our children become so a part of the life about which 
they are reading that they will become concerned for the 
social, economic and physical welfare of book-friends, will 
of necessity color thinking and directly or indirectly 
fashion behaviour.. 

Books wisely selected and chosen carefully with particu- 
lar reference to building kindly, sympathetic and intelli- 
gent backgrounds of information and interest open one 
more avenue of approach to a child’s mind. The more 
realistic the book, considering the mental and social devel- 
opment of the child, the greater impression on the boy’s or 
girl’s mind. Books are the passports to a new world. Our 
children are the travellers into distant, enchanting lands 
and this world of peace, and brotherhood is the reward! 
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Here are some recent books for children that will widen 
their horizons and increase their sympathies for other 
people. They are suitable for gifts and for the browsing 
table. A church school might well purchase some of them 
for its library and lend them to parents for reading at 
home. Order through denominational book stores. 


For children under eight (but many other children will 
like them too) ; 


Clark, Ann Nolan, In My Mother's House. Viking Press, 1941, 
$2.00. The story of the day-to-day life of an Indian child in the 
Southwest, written for use in Indian schools and in part by the 
Indian children themselves. 

De Angeli, Marguerite, Up the Hill. Doubleday Doran, 1942, $2.00. 
A story of the daily life of two Polish children who live in a 
Pennsylvania mining town. Illustrated with richly colored pictures. 

Deutsch, Babette, The Welcome. Harper & Brothers, 1942. $2.00. 
A story about an average thoughtless American boy and a young 
refugee from Nazi Germany who come to understand and ap- 
preciate each other. 

Estes, Eleanor, The Hundred Dresses. Harcourt Brace, 1944, $2.50. 
A story about a little girl who told her school mates she had a 
hundred dresses at home, but who wore the same faded blue 
dress to school every day. It reveals the pathos of human relation- 
ships and the suffering of those who are different. 

Eyre, Katherine, Susan’s Safe Harbor. Oxford Press, 1942. $1.75. 
The scene is Fisherman’s Wharf in San Francisco; the characters 
Susan and the large and gay Pizzolla family. 

Gates, Doris, Blue Willow. Viking Press, 1940. $2.00. Janey’s family 
had followed the crops for five years, but are at last able to 
settle down in the San Joaquin Valley in California. A story of 
fortitude and pathos. 

Gatti, Attilio. Adventures in Black and White. Scribner’s 1943, $1.75. 
The scene of this adventure story is the African jungle; the 
adventurers are Bob, an American boy, and his African friend 
and companion, Loko-Moto. 

Halladay, Anne M., The Pigtail Twins. Friendship Press, 1943. 
Cloth $1.00; paper $.60. A story about children in the third grade 
of a consolidated school near Denver. Though with different 
cultural backgrounds, they help bring about friendly relationships 
among families of the community. 

Hayes, Florence, Hosh-Ki the Navajo. Random House, 1943. $2.00. 
A quiet story of a Navajo boy’s life on the reservation in Arizona 
with his family and at school with other Indian boys. 

Leaf, Munro, Let’s Do Better. Lippincott Company, 1945, $1.50. A 
presentation in humorous drawings and simple language of the 
causes of the war and the way children can manage the world 
better when they grow up. 
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McSwigan, Marie, Snow Treasure. Dutton, 1942. $2.00. Based on an 
actual happening in Norway in the early days of the Nazi occupa- 
tion, this is the story of how a group of Norwegian children 
managed to get blocks of gold out of Norway by fastening them 
to their sleds and coasting them through the German camps. 

Pease, Josephine, This Is the World. Rand McNally & Co., 1945. 
$2.50. Presents to small children a global concept of the earth 
and its people—a world where time and space shrink hourly, 
where wider horizons and deeper understandings are increasingly 
important to happy living. 

Seredy, Kate, A Tree for Peter. Viking, 1941. $2.00. The story of 
how a mysterious friend brought faith and light and happiness 
to a little lame boy and his neighbors in shanty town. 

Sharpe, Stella G., Tobe. University of North Carolina Press, 1939. 


$1.00. The happy life of Tobe, a six-year-old colored boy, who | 
lived on a farm in North Carolina. 


For older children (up through junior high) 

Stone, Caroline, Inga of Porcupine Mine. Holiday. 1942. $2.00. 
Inga’s mother was Finnish, her father Cornish, and they lived 
and worked in the iron ore region of Northern Michigan. Inga’s 
striving for an art education has an unexpected result. 

Allee, Marjorie Hill, The House. Houghton’ Mifflin, 1944, $2.00. 
Merritt Lane joins a group of young people in a venture in co- 
operative living. 

Fitch, Florence, One God, the Ways We Worship Him. Lothrop, 
Lee and Shepard Co. 1944, $2.00. Pictures and text explaining 
worship among Protestants, Catholics and Jews. Should be in 
every church school library and in many homes. 


Good teaching — country style 


Requires long-term planning and some adaptations 


B sania IS NO REAL REASON why. church school 
teaching in the country church cannot be as vital, 
creative and varied as the best teaching in large 
urban churches. The goals are the same in both situ- 
ations. It is true, however, that teachers in the rural 
churches cannot always use the same methods or the same 
lesson content as the city teacher in arriving at these goals. 
Since the best curriculum materials seem to be written 
largely with the urban church in mind, they must be adapted 
for use in the country. This requires imagination, industry 
and the long look ahead, but it can be done. 


Look ahead for materials needed 


The teacher in the smaller community needs to look at 
the problem of a new text book in quite a different manner 
from the one who is teaching in a city. Many of the things 
a teacher in the village church has to do, the city teacher 
ought to do, but that is beside the point. 

First and foremost, while it is desirable and necessary 
for all teachers to be thoroughly familiar with the ma- 
terial they are going to teach, it is absolutely essential in 
the smaller community. Before the church year is under 
way our small town teachers must be aware of the extra 
materials that will be needed, of the special activities that 
are called for, of the total content of the book they are 
teaching. 

When the text suggests an exhibit of library books, it is 
not impossible, but it must be planned well in advance. 
There are state and denominational loan libraries that the 
teacher can avail herself of. But she cannot write at the last 
minute for them. Someone else may already have the books, 
and she must have time to return those that are not suitable 
and ask for others. A title gives little knowledge of the con- 
tent, and the special needs of a particular community are 
hard to describe in a request to a librarian. Those who use a 
large city library need only stop and think of the number 
of volumes they take down from the shelf, open at random, 
and hastily return! 

Then, too, in the same connection there is the question of 
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By Dorothy Tilden Spoerl* 


mounted pictures for use in teaching. In our smaller com- 


munities one must collect these pictures for his own teach- 
ing; there is no collection from which they may be bor- 
rowed. How often after teaching a course we find just the 
pictures we wanted in some common magazine that we 
always have at hand, and, sighing, we say, “had it only 
appeared sooner!” Think, however, of the experience of 
learning a new word, and the number of times immediately 
thereafter you run across it in your reading. It was there 
before but you were unaware of it. So it is with the pic- 
tures; they are available, if we know our material to be 
taught thoroughly enough that we may recognize the mate- 
rial when we see it. After we have become acquainted with 
our lesson material through the teaching it is too late to col- 
lect the materials. Again, there are inexpensive prints in. 
several series that could be purchased, but again we must 
know (especially in these days when parcel delivery is so 
very slow) well ahead of time what is going to be required. 


Look ahead for activities 


Nor is it merely in connection with the actual materials 
to be used in the teaching that the teacher needs to have a 
view of the total material. Many of the suggestions for 
activities which seem at first to be impossible can be carried 
out if one is willing to work out a suitable substitute. But 
the rural teacher must first evaluate the activity and decide 
for or against its inclusion, and then search for the accept- 
able substitute. If ingenuity and imagination are used it 
can be found, but again it is going to take time. Take, for 
example, the museum visits suggested. What if there is no 
available museum? The rural teacher must look over her 
situation. Perhaps one of the children, or some adult of 
the church, has had opportunity to visit just such a place 
and can give a vivid report of it. Perhaps someone in the 
village, or some nearby neighborhood, has a collection of 
materials that could be used. Perhaps there is a state 
museum from which they can be borrowed. Or if none of 
these things is possible, there is always the possibility of 
arranging a museum on the walls of the classroom, where 
pictures take the place of articles, and where imagination 
can add to the pictured detail. 
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Another popular activity, at least judging by the number 
of primary texts which suggest it, is that of visiting a 
synagogue and then perhaps “playing synagogue” at the 
church school. Many rural communities will have no syna- 
gogue within reach of the church, but again there are things 
that can be done. Perhaps some young person or adult will 
build a model of one (especially if there is not time for the 
class itself to do so), and visiting the model through look- 
ing at it and using pictures will have many of the values 
of the total experience as outlined in the text. This is espe- 
cially true now that such a book as Fitch’s One God—the 
Ways we Worship Him collects so many pictures into a 
single source. 

The expanded session sounds very interesting in many 
of the texts. But where church is held next to a vestry that 
is all too definitely not “sound proof,” such an additional 
period is denied to the rural teacher. Yet there are count- 
less opportunities for mid-week activities in a small village 
where anyone above kindergarten age can come to church 
unattended, which would never be possible in the city 
church. The alert rural teacher will read carefully the sug- 
gestions for expanded sessions and see how much can be 
used. Of course in a strictly rural area, outside of a village, 
the problem of getting children together in the week day 
time is quite different. Yet it is not altogether impossible 
that some arrangement might be made, once a month at 
least, to have the school bus take the children home later 
that the time might be used for these sessions. Or the 
church can pay for a special trip of the school bus, especially 
since in so many communities it is “farmed out” to indi- 
viduals anyway. 


Use home made teaching situations 


There are a couple of points at which the teacher in the 
smaller village will want help, help which the minister ought 
to be able to give. One of these is in going through the text 
book carefully and evaluating the material as to its suit- 
ability for the specific situation. There is some material 
in every text that is not suitable; there is other material 
which is needed but which, because it is outside the experi- 
ence of the village child, needs to be expanded; and still 
other material for which suitable substitutions must be 
made. To be specific, suppose a course has a unit on 
Helpers and this includes garbage men, ash men, the fire 
department, etc., all from a city point of view. The teacher, 
together with the minister, needs to decide whether these, 
expanded for the child’s understanding, have values; or 
whether on the contrary similar but more appropriate ma- 
terial should be substituted. What additional activities are 
there in villages that ought to be brought into the material? 
Town meeting would mean nothing to the average urban 
child, but the village child (in town meeting sections of the 
country) is vividly aware of this important day. And 
certainly no one can deny that it has implications and 
meanings that are well worth consideration in church school 
time! 


Teach with the children in mind 


There is another point of cooperation the village and 
rural teacher has with his or her minister that is denied to 
many urban teachers. The city minister seldom knows each 
of the church school children and all of the parents well. The 
rural minister does. So does the teacher. She does not 
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need to be urged “to visit in the home of every child”; 
frequently she has done it long before she started to teach 
the class. But because both teacher and minister do know 
all the children they have an opportunity and a respon- 
sibility of which they should be more thoroughly aware. 
Discussing frankly and sympathetically together the prob- 
lems of the children, especially in their home relations, 
teacher and minister can see many ways of enlightening 
the problems of the child through the lessons to be taught. 
If this is carefully planned far in advance the lessons will 
come naturally as a part of the course through an emphasis 
here, an added bit of information here, an extra session 
there. No child will ever know that that lesson was meant 
just for him and his problem, but many children will be 
helped by it. How many city ministers dream of this kind 
of knowledge of their parish and cooperation with their 
teachers, but how seldom it is given them! 


Supplement the public schools 


Creative activities in the course are another matter which 
should be of special concern to the teacher in the smaller 
community. Knowing the public school teachers, she can 
easily discover exactly what is being done in the school, 
and thus can use in church school activities that are new and 
will supplement the experience of the children. If modelling 
and drawing are the chief art activities of the public 
school, let poster painting and finger paints come to life in 
the church school. If dramatization is heavily stressed in 
the public school, let the church devote its time to rhythm 
and to music. But again the village teacher must plan in 
advance. One cannot study his lesson on Friday night and 
run down town on Saturday morning to purchase supplies. 
They must be planned and ordered early. One must study 
ways of creating equipment that is expensive to buy, and 
one must be alert to save the directions for making things 
that appear from time to time in church bulletins, and 
various religious education magazines. Few rural churches 
can afford the commercially prepared finger paints, but 
almost any can use the combination of dry powdered paint 
and dry powdered paste which is effective when used on 
glazed wrapping paper. There are many substitutes, if one 
will take the time and trouble to collect them as they appear. 


Evaluate the teaching 


And finally the teachers in village and rural churches 
need, the writer believes, to take more time at the end of 
the year to evaluate what has been done. Think back over 
the lessons, make careful note of the ones that did not seem 
successful, of the ones where interest lagged. How often 
was it because the curriculum material had enlarged upon 
something already familiar to the child of the smaller com- 
munity? How often was it because the material had 
assumed knowledge the child did not have? How often 
was it due to omitting from the course things constantly 
happening around the child, which could so well have been 
the center of the lesson, but simply were not found in the 
material ? 

The one- and two-room church school is not rare. The 
country and village churches include a goodly percentage 
of the children enrolled in church schools throughout the 
country. Since there are definite advantages to working 
in the rural community, why are we so slow to work out 
rural-centered materials that could accomplish the things 
we dream? 
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Home contacts pay 


In maintaining church school attendance 
By Harriet H. Raab* 


VERYONE WANTS a “sure-fire” method of increasing 
church school attendance. We felt that we had found 
such a method at the First Presbyterian Church of Pomona, 
California, after trying it for a year. It really is just an 
illustration of the adage, “Home contacts pay!” 

The plan was talked over by the superintendent and the 
director and then adopted at the fall workers’ conference. 
In the church school we have a central roll kept alphabeti- 
cally by classes. This is in the form of a large bound book 
where pupils’ names are listed, with their addresses and 
phone numbers. Attendance is taken in classes by marking 
a small “a” in the teacher’s book, and then by writing the 
absentees’ names and the teacher’s name on a mimeographed 
absence blank. These blanks are collected by the depart- 
ment secretary who records absences in the department’s 
book, if the superintendent so desires. Then a messenger 
takes them to the general secretary, who marks the central 
attendance book. 

This method of taking roll had been in force for some 
time and accordingly was not new. The novelty was in the 
next procedure. After the new plan was voted on, the church 
school secretary ruled a double column for each Sunday: 
the first column showed the absence; the next showed what 
was done about that absence. 

In addition to their absence slips, all teachers were given 
blue “home contact blanks.” They were urged to get in 
contact with every absentee during the following week. 
Some wrote personal messages on the story papers and 
mailed them. Some sent postal cards which the church 
school furnished. Others phoned their pupils. Very few 
were able to make personal home calls because of gas ra- 
tioning and of lack of time. After getting in touch with 
their pupils, they took the slips and simply filled in their 
names and their pupils’ names and checked the appropriate 
columns which were headed “call,” “note,” “phone,” “sick.” 
The teachers turned in the blue slips the next Sunday with 
their white absence slips. The general secretary then 
marked a code letter in red in the second column to show 
what had been done about the absence. The following 
letters were used for the code: c—call, n—note, p—phone, 
s—sick. 

During the ensuing week, the superintendent and the 
director could see at a glance which teachers were able to 
make home contacts. Where these had not been made, it 
was sometimes possible to have the office make a follow-up. 
Ordinarily, however, either the teachers or the superin- 
tendents of the departments made their own. 

Our school also had large charts placed on the wall with 
pupils’ names listed and places provided for recording home 
contacts. These helped the teachers to see which depart- 
ments were trying to reach their absentees. Perhaps an 
even more effective means of encouraging teachers. would 
be to make two sets of graphs, one showing the percentage 
of attendance where home contacts had been made, the 
other where they had not been made. 

These home contacts certainly paid. They showed in a 
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tangible way the interest of the teacher and of the church 
in the welfare of the pupils. About half the classes got 
in touch with absentees regularly during the year. The 
attendance in classes that had no follow-up went down. 
Almost without exception, the classes with home contacts 
grew or at least maintained a high level of attendance. One 
girls’ junior high school class often had one hundred per 
cent attendance. The most striking illustration of the im- 
portance of home contacts was in the junior department. 
This is run by a remarkably fine superintendent and a cap- 
able corp of teachers. The superintendent sent out a 
paper and a note for every single absentee, and often 
phoned besides. In the two years she has had the depart- 
ment, there has been a consistent growth, and attendance 
at such a high level that sometimes half of the classes have 
had one hundred per cent attendance in a single morning. 
The net result of our home contact efforts was that the gen- 
eral attendance of our church school rose, even though the 
departments without follow-up declined. 

Phoning and notes will not be a cure-all if instruction 
is poor; but a good Sunday morning session, occasional 
times for fun or for service projects during the week (some- 
times with parents in attendance), plus getting in touch 
with absentees, will certainly increase any church school. 


I like to come early 
By Laura E. Dorfmuller* 


S A WORKER in the primary department, I like to get to 

Sunday school about half an hour early every Sunday. 

That gives me time to see that the furniture is in order, and 

to get out the materials we will need for our work. Often 

an interesting unit of work is being carried on in another 

department and I have time to visit that room and see what 
is going on. 

Quite a few of the children come early, and I listen to 
their little confidences with pleasure. I always plan to 
have something to occupy their hands and minds until the 
regular session begins. Some child may be longing to talk 
with me. He may need my help in learning something 
from the Bible. He may have some unfinished work and is 
glad of my help and interest. I have a chance to be not 
only a teacher, but a friend. One cause for real happiness 
is the way some of the junior children pass through our 
room, and stop for a little chat or to show me some work 
they have accomplished. They linger at our book table or 
look at the pictures on the screen. A teacher may come in 
early and we have an opportunity to talk and to exchange 
books and pictures. I find that coming early gives me a 
wonderful opportunity to become better acquainted with 
both teachers and pupils. 

A teacher who is often late is not playing fair with her 
superintendent or with her pupils. She is wasting a good 
part of the precious few minutes she has to be with her 
class. And she is certainly not setting them a good ex- 
ample. We cannot compel our children to come on time, 
but we can come early ourselves and we can make Sunday 
school so attractive to them that they will want to come 
early, too. 


* North Orange, New Jersey. 
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He who craves attention 


First in a series of articles on why people we meet in church 
schools behave the way they do and what, if necessary, should 
be done about it. (This is known as psychology.) 


AVE YOU ever turned to a sympathetic soul after an 

especially difficult time with your church school class 

of intermediates and exclaimed in righteous indignation, 

“Tf it wasn’t for Jim, we’d have had an excellent class 
session today”’? 

If there haven’t been times—or at least a time—when 
you felt like making such a remark, you probably belong to 
the minority of church school teachers. Most of us have 
had the experience of having one or two children utterly 
disrupt our carefully made plans. Take Jim, for example. 
On this particular day he wouldn’t pay any attention to the 
discussion, but seemed to delight in doing everything he 
could to disturb it. He punched and picked on those sit- 
ting near him. He strummed on his chair with a pencil. 
He picked up a paper and began reading it. He even made a 
few paper wads and put them to what he considered to be 
good use. Occasionally he would make a “smart-alecky” 
remark that was irrelevant but that caused a ripple of 
laughter among the group. He refused to cooperate in any 
of the activities. In other words, he was just impossible, 
and we dread the class period next week, largely because 
we are afraid—we might as well admit it, we are afraid— 
that Jim will be there. We even catch ourselves wishing 
that Jim would stay home. And yet we profess to want to 
help boys and girls grow in Christian character and 
insight! 

Assuming that the above picture is not too much of an 
exaggeration, lets look at the situation and see if we can 
figure out why it is Jim is such a nuisance and what can be 
done about it. 


Is the class interesting? 


1. Perhaps first of all we should look at what we were 
trying to accomplish in the class period and our teaching 
plans. Were we dealing with problems and issues that 
seemed significant to boys and girls? Did our teaching 
plans call for creative activity on their part? If these ques- 
tions cannot be answered in the affirmative, it may be that 
we need search no further for the cause of Jim’s lack of at- 
tention and irritating behavior. Perhaps he was just bored. 
There was nothing to challenge his attention, to capture 
his interest, to make him feel that he should pay attention. 
The study of the Bible, its history, outstanding characters 
and great teachings can be fascinating if one is helped to see 
the life situations out of which they emerged; it can be de- 
cidedly boring if they are presented as merely factual ma- 
terial. A consideration of the implications of the teaching 
of Jesus for life situations today can be exhilarating if one 
really comes to grips with contemporary issues; it can 
seem trite if taught largely by means of pious platitudes. 

Let’s assume, however, that inasmuch as other members 
of the class were interested, the real reason for Jim’s be- 


* Professor of Religious Education, Scarritt College for Christian 
Workers, Nashville, Tennessee. Author of “Understanding Our- 
selves.” 
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havior is not to be found in the class situation itself. What 
is our next step? 


Is he always this way? 


2. Let’s ask ourselves if Jim behaves this way every Sun- 
day. If he doesn’t, perhaps this is “just one of those days,” 
and we need think no more about it. Most boys and girls at 
times act in much the same way as Jim, and if such be- 
havior is only occasional, there is no reason to assume that 
it is a manifestation of serious maladjustment. Haven't 
you had one of those “terrible” days when everything 
seemed to go wrong, followed the next Sunday by one of 
the “best” days, when everyone seemed interested and 
cooperation was one hundred percent? It’s the realization 
of this possibility that keeps some of us from giving up 
after an especially tough time. 


Perhaps he feels inferior .. . 


3. In the case of Jim, however, he acts as described above 
every Sunday. It is the persistency of his behavior that 
makes him such a problem. It is obvious that he is seeking 
attention, that he can’t be happy without it, and that he will 
go to any length to secure it. But why is it that he has such 
an abnormal craving for attention? There are at least two 
possible reasons. 

In the first place, he may have a deep-seated feeling of 
inferiority and insecurity. He may have brothers or sisters 
who “outshine” him in the schoolroom and on the athletic 
field; a physical ailment may keep him from the rough and 
tumble play of those his own age; he may be embarrassed 
because he does not have as much money to spend as his 
classmates; his father may be unusually strict and may 
ridicule his church school attendance.’ Whatever the reason, 
he is plagued by the feeling that he isn’t quite as good as 
his fellows. Of course he doesn’t want to admit it, so he 
tries to cover up his real feeling by acting “cocky” and by 
the various attention-getting devices mentioned above. 
Psychologists would say he is compensating for his feeling 
of inferiority. 


Or is spoiled 


On the other hand, instead of feeling inferior, Jim may 
have developed an exaggerated opinion of his own impor- 
tance. If he has been spoiled by overindulgent parents, if 
adults have praised and petted him during his childhood 
years, he probably has developed the abnormal desire for 
attention that is reflected in his classroom behavior. He has 
become an “egocentric” individual, thinking only of him- 
self, wanting always to be first. This is especially likely to 
be true if Jim has considerable natural ability and parents 
and teachers have urged him to excel others. His success 
in doing so has made of him an overaggressive, rather dis- 


1, See Article by Hiltner, “Why Do They Behave That Way” in 
The International Journal, October 1945. 
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agreeable person, who does not know how to cooperate 
with others. 


What we can do 


Your job and mine as teachers, therefore, is to find out 
why the Jims in our classes behave as they do. We need to 
get into the homes and find out the situation there; con- 
ferences with public school teachers as to how they adjust 
in the classroom and in the life of the school will be help- 
ful; our own observation of them in their relationships to 
others, will tell us much. We must never forget that it 
is not until we know the “why” of behavior that we can deal 
with it intelligently. 

If Jim’s difficulty is his feeling of inferiority, obviously 
scolding, or any other form of punishment will be of little 
avail. What he needs is to gain confidence in himself as a 
result of legitimate achievements. We need to discover his 
interests and hobbies and show an interest in them our- 
selves. He should be given responsibilities in the class; if at 
first, he doesn’t carry them out, perhaps it’s because he 
doesn’t know how to procede. A little help and encourage- 
ment from us may be all that he needs. He should be given 
approval for what he does. Altogether too frequently we un- 
consciously neglect the child who feels inferior or who is 
limited in ability. A conference with his parents may lead to 
a cooperative effort by all of us in helping Jim develop the 
feeling of security he so sorely needs. In other words, our 
task is to help him gain confidence in himself and in his 
fellows. Until he does so, it will be difficult for him to de- 
velop much confidence in a good God. 

If Jim is spoiled, egocentric, our task is a difficult, al- 
though not impossible one. We need calmness, patience 


A school for the 
littlest ones 


A preschool program conducted by 
a local church 


By Catherine Millett* 


hi A CHURCH justified in using its entire plant from 
nine to four on five days a week for a nursery school 
and kindergarten? The Beverly Hills Evangelical Church 
in Alexandria, Virginia decided that it was so justified, at 
least during the war. And the experience has been so valu- 
able that the Preschool Center is now an established part 
of the church program, and will continue just as vigorously 
in peacetime as it did in wartime. 

There had been a small week-day morning nursery school 
and kindergarten carried on in some of the church rooms 
since 1938. It started with seven children and by 1941 
had expanded to provide for thirty children for half-day 
sessions. After Pearl Harbor it was deluged with applica- 


* Arlington, Virginia. Secretary of the Executive Board, Pre- 
school Center. 
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and understanding. Sometimes the ignoring of the one who 
uses attention-getting devices is desirable. This is especially 
true when we are dealing with young children. Let’s be fair 
with Jim, and give him his share of attention, but no more. 
We can plan for activities in which cooperative sharing is 
necessary, and when Jim does cooperate, give him our ap- 
proval. It will help if we get to know him outside of the 
classroom. Working on a small committee with him may 
enable us to get close to him. After a feeling of rapport 
grows up between us, he is likely to accept some of our 
suggestions as to the necessity for social cooperation and 
of giving others a chance to be first. He will be impressed, 
too, by our example. 


There are “‘Jims’’ of all ages 


Jim is an intermediate. Let’s not forget that there are 
“Jims” in every department of the church school. The 
child in the kindergarten who cries and insists on clinging 
to the teacher, the primary who pushes and pulls, and the 
junior who boasts and brags, may be revealing either 
self-centeredness or feelings of inferiority. Whatever the 
age, the basic solution is the same; that is, to provide for 
children avenues of expression that will give them a sense 
of their own worth and will bring them approval, to secure 
the cooperation of parents and public school teachers in 
bringing this about, and to be patient and understanding. 

Sometimes adult workers in the church school also show 
by their desire to dominate, their unwillingness to accept 
suggestions, and their “easily hurt feelings,” that they too 
are either self-centered or are bothered by feelings of 
inferiority. In that case a superintendent will need to follow 
with them the suggestions given for helping Jim. 


tions for enrollment from war working parents. The war 
had brought many new families and their problems to 
our Washington, D. C. suburb—families of professional 
men who had come to work for the Government. Like the 
majority of the pre-war residents served by our church, 
they were serious-minded, hard-working young adults 
with one, two, or three energetic, impressionable young 
children. 

These parents were handicapped in meeting their re- 
sponsibilities at a time—during those first six years—when 


#—Louise Pope 


Sleeping space for the children had to be provided. 
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children depend most upon their parents. Fathers at work 
under tension during long hours could offer little com- 
panionship and suitable guidance. Mothers whose profes- 
sional training and experience were valuable to the war 
effort were concerned about leaving their children in care 
of a maid all day. Other mothers with home situations 
_ complicated by duration living arrangements and little or 
no household assistance, needed help in directing con- 
structively the activities of their two-and-a-half to six- 
year-olds. 

A good preschool could solve many of their difficulties 
by providing a satisfying developmental day for the child 
at school and contributing to a more relaxed atmosphere 
at home, both while the child was away and when he re-. 
turned happy and content with the day’s accomplishments. 
We were confronted with the question of whether or not 
the church could expand its program to serve these fami- 
lies to the extent of the building’s capacity. As these middle- 
income families were able to pay tuition fees to cover cur- 
rent costs of a preschool program, and the parents were 
willing to help with school administration, the question 
primarily concerned church policy. 

In order to provide for more children and to provide 
a 9:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. program, we would need to use 
the auditorium, as well as all the church school rooms. 
Chairs which seated the congregation on Sundays would 
have to be removed during the week to provide dining 
and sleeping space for the children. Did such a program 
justify such complete use of the church five days a week? 
What relation did it have to the total church program? 
What religious values did the preschool foster? 

As we evaluate the development of children participating 
in the preschool program, we are convinced that their ex- 
periences in living together a few hours a day under skilled 
guidance is one of the most vital kinds of religious educa- 
tion. Friendly attitudes are cultivated that are of enduring 
value, for during those first years the children are estab- 
lishing habits of thought and action that influence the 
course of their lives. Helped by understanding teachers, 
children make their first step into a group outside their 
families, and they find pleasure in group life. They delight 
in sharing rich sensory experiences—such as watching a 
gold fish dart through the water—that are basic to the 
development of wonder and reverence for the Creator. They 
are thrilled by their own achievements—painting pictures, 
hammering bits of wood together to make a boat—and gain 
self-reliance and a sense of responsibility. And they learn 
to adjust their individual likes and dislikes to achieve 
harmonious living. We are convinced that these values are 
definitely religious and rightly have a place in the church 
program. 

In January 1943 we did embark upon a program in- 
volving fuJl use of the church building—53 children in 
four nursery groups and 33 children in morning and after- 
noon kindergartens, 20 staying until after luncheon in 
addition to the 25 who remained at school until 4 o’clock. 
Since that time the preschool has operated at full capacity 
with an active waiting list of 150 or over. Building restric- 
tion and due regard to space requirements have limited 
further expansion to date. 

The persons responsible for the school policies and ad- 
ministration are consistently enthusiastic and able—notably 
our pastor, the Rev. William Basom, and our preschool’s 
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They watch a gold fish dart through the water. 


volunteer director, Mrs. Harold Stone. Our preschool center 
is conducted according to the principles of progressive 
education, with emphasis on activities promoting spiritual 
growth. For some of the four and five-year-old children 
the climax of the week at school is the chapel service, which 
consists of children’s singing and praying together briefly 
and according to their level of understanding and then 
listening to a short talk by the pastor, who gauges his 
remarks to the children’s background of actual experiences. 
Organ music, flowers, and candlelight add to the worship 
atmosphere. 

Does a weekday preschool offer a child anything more 
than he could get from regular attendance at the Sunday 
church school? some people ask. 

An obvious advantage of the weekday school is that 
the trained teacher and the child have so much more time 
together, and the child has an opportunity to learn Christian 
ways of thinking and acting through actual guidance in real- 
life situations. Good teachers will help a child interpret his 
experiences, and will be alert to the possibilities of making 
his Christian conduct richly satisfying and his anti-social 
conduct unsatisfying and not worth repeating. A child 
learns ways of behavior through trial-and-error experiences 
in play. Learning to take turns pulling a wagon is a concrete 
and effective way of learning to treat others as you would 
have them treat you. 

We feel that our church preschool is an effective center 
of guidance both for the child and his parents. Besides 
relieving war-caused tensions already mentioned, the 
church through the preschool is helping young parents 
formulate policies in relation to their children, which in- 
evitably involve consideration of the aim and purpose of 
life, affording the church rich opportunity to present reli- 
gious interpretation. Many families reached through the 
weekday preschool likely would not be brought within 
direct contact with the church in any other way. 

Frequent conversations with teachers and pastor as par- 
ents take and call for their children at school, as well as 
the more formal conferences, contribute to parents’ under- 
standing their child and to their perspective on the whole 

(Continued on page 35) 
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The Mission comes to Hometown 


Here is what happens when a census-based Mission 
is undertaken by the churches of a town. The events 
related here did not actually happen in any one place 
but are a composite of activities in several cities. 
All names except that of the Director are fictitious. 
Anyone wishing to initiate a similar Mission in his 
community is asked to get in touch with Mr. Harry 
C. Munro, Director of the National Christian Teach- 
ing Mission, 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 


Goovrusaren.” said the chairman, “I feel that we have 
taken wise action today in deciding to hold a census-based 
Teaching Mission. The way people have been moving 
lately, our churches have lost many members, and new peo- 
ple coming into Hometown haven’t been gotten in to take 


their place. This is just the kind of thorough approach to - 


their task of reaching the unchurched that our churches 
need. At our next meeting we must choose a date and get it 
approved by the National Teaching Mission office. Some- 
time in early March looks best to me. Each of you has 
agreed upon his task, and so we will come together again 
next Tuesday. Then, with committee chairmen we are to 
secure, we will meet as the General Committee for the 
Mission.” 

Thus the meeting of the Hometown Ministerial Alliance 
~ adjourned. As two ministers, Bill and Frank to each other, 
drove home through the traffic their thoughts were still on 
the decision of the Alliance to conduct a religious census of 
the city. 

“We've laid out a pretty big job for ourselves, Bill. I 
hope we can really make something of it.” 

“T think we can, Frank. Walter had a point, of course, in 
saying that some of us were already loaded to capacity. 
Yet, probably the best way to arouse interest in enlarging 
our buildings and staffs is to face just such a ‘responsibility 
list’ as this census will place upon us. I’ve seen it happen 
before that ways are found to provide adequate facilities 
and staff once a church honestly makes an effort to carry 
its full share of responsibility to the community. I have 
faith to believe it will happen here.” 

“Well, I’m glad that, since we’re going into it, we decided 
to combine it with a Teaching Mission. Last year my wife’s 
brother helped put on a religious census in his town up in 
Wisconsin. The census got the dope, all right, but then 
nothing happened in several of the churches. I think the 
Mission will give us the send-off we need really to use the 
census facts.” 

“Yes, and we can use the help the Mission will give to our 
church leaders, too, Frank. That emphasis on home visi- 
tation after the census is really needed. I’m glad the team 
will give help both on visiting prospects and on keeping 
more closely in touch with all our homes. See you later, 


Frank. Thanks for the lift.” 
The organization gets under way 
The next few days were busy ones—securing committee 
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chairmen, getting the cooperation of churches not repre- 
sented in the first meeting, dividing the city into workable 
areas for the taking of the census, block-mapping the city in 
preparation for the assignments to workers. It wasn’t all 
easy, but it was interesting and was tackled with enthusiasm, 

Bill didn’t succeed on the first try in getting Art Saunders, 
editor of the largest local paper, to serve as chairman of the 
publicity committee, but he kept on the job and finally won 
out. Walter didn’t get all the churches to come in on the 
project, but he failed on only two. Frank had an easier time 
in securing Jane Lieth to take charge of the clerical work in- 
volved in compiling the results of the census and making 


up the “responsibility lists” for the various churches. Jane 


doted on that kind of work. “I can’t teach in the church 
school,” she said, “but this is something I can do—and Ill 
love it!” She had assistants from the various churches. 

The first meeting of the General Committee for the 
Census-Mission was marked with enthusiasm. 

“Now, we want to be sure that all of us have a clear pic- 
ture of the set-up we have for carrying this project 
through,” said Ralph Goodwin, popular pastor of the West- 
minster Presbyterian Church, who had been chosen as the 
General Chairman, “and how each of us fits into it. Our 
‘circus’ has two rings—a census and a mission. Prof. 
Feasel, head of the Sociology Department out at the college, 
has agreed to serve as chairman of our sub-committee on 
census. He has had a great deal of experience in survey 
work, and will bring us fine help. Mr. Feasel, do you want 
to tell the group now how you have planned to set up the 
census-taking ?” 


Plans for the survey 


“Be glad to, Ralph. For ease in handling the securing of 
census-takers and the tallying of census information, we 
have divided the city into four areas. Bob Wallace, Matt 
Perkins, Ed Jones and Mark Bowlin have agreed to serve 
as chairmen of the four areas, and they will work with the 
churches to secure the census-takers, and later directly with 
the census-takers. 

“To do the job all up on Sunday afternoon, no census- 
taker should have more than fifteen calls; a fair average 
would be twelve. We estimate that in our town of 35,000 
there are approximately 10,000 homes to be called on. 
That means about 850 census-takers. By giving each one a 
light load not requiring more than two to three hours of 
work we can get a much larger number to volynteer than 
if we were loading them down with several days or evenings 
of work.” 

“How will they be divided among the churches?” 

“The total membership of our eighteen cooperating 
churches is about 11,000. To get the 850, each church 
should enlist 8 .per cent of its membership. To allow for 
shrinkage at some point, let’s say the quota for each church 
is 10 percent of its membership.” 

“How will you determine where each census-taker will 
work?” 
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“The job of block-mapping the city is under way. We’re 
using a large map from the city hall, another supplied by 
the Insurance Underwriters, and also the city directory. 
Each church will be given a section for its workers to cover 
including approximately twelve times as many homes as the 
church has census-takers. Of course, it will be as much 
within the church’s parish as it is practicable to make it.” 


The program is outlined 


“Stephen Arnold, Superintendent of the First Methodist 
Church School, is to head our sub-committee on program. 
Any details as to the program yet, Steve?” 

“We-el, no. I might say, though, that the first day of the 
Mission that follows the census will be one of general in- 
spiration and guidance and planning for the visitation to the 
prospects located in the census. The second day each local 
church will begin with its responsibility list from the census 
and actually do some of the calling. The third day will be 
sort of a clinic on the experience of the second day. It will 
also deal with expansion of church programs and general 
toning up to attract and hold these new persons. You see, 
this whole program makes a practical laboratory approach.” 


Thorough publicity planned 


“Art,” was the next question, “what are you cooking up 
to let our townspeople know we’re having a Census-Mis- 
sion?” 

“There are several pots on the stove cooking, Ralph. 
Here are some: Posters on all buses and streetcars the week 
before the census. Postcards to all residents announcing 
the coming of the census, giving its purpose and asking 
each home to cooperate when the census-takers come. Good 
coverage in the newspapers, and spot announcements over 
the local radio station. The churches will help in publiciz- 
ing the thing to their own groups through their bulletin 
boards, their weekly calendars, and so on.” 

“We have several more committees, but their work is 
more or less self-evident: Finance, Place of Meeting, Hos- 
pitality, Literature—and we won’t need an outline from 
them tonight.” 

A period of general discussion followed, during which 
many problems were thrashed out and more detailed plans 


laid. 


The Director explains the purpose and program 


When next the group came together the Director of the 
National Teaching Mission, Harry C. Munro, congratu- 
lated the committee on the excellent beginning they had 
made, confirmed their final choice of dates, and then de- 
scribed the broader purpose of the project, still in its ex- 
perimental stages. 

“Tt is just the beginning,” he said, “of a broad community 
strategy of the Protestant churches for dealing with the 
problem of a rapidly moving population, and for system- 
atically reaching ‘that other half’ of our population which 
has been growing up without any religious teaching. The 
Mission is the practical cooperative expression of the United 
Teaching Crusade of 1946-1949, which has set as its goal 
for the first two years, ‘A Christian Outreach to Every 
Home.’ 

“Now let’s look at the program and leadership of the 
Mission itself, to see how we are going to accomplish this 
purpose. The Mission proper begins after the census, when 
each church has received its ‘responsibility list’ resulting 
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from the census. Each church’s delegates to the three-day 
Mission consist of its teachers, organization leaders and 
other volunteer workers who are going to visit the homes 
located through the census and offer to them the church’s 
Christian fellowship. Their specific purpose will be to get 
these persons to take advantage of the church’s program 
of teaching, ministry and fellowship. , 

“On the first day of the three-day Mission there will be 
conferences with the team members for children’s workers, 
youth workers, adult workers and administrative leaders. - 
In these conferences they will plan for the visits to be made 
the following day. On the third day these groups will meet 
again to talk over the results of their visits and see what 
changes need to be made in their church school programs 
to meet the needs of these new people.” 

Mr. Munro then discussed the personnel of the team, 
consisting of national denominational staff specialists and 
well-known inspirational leaders. The members of the com- 
mittee expressed their preferences regarding some of the 
alternatives proposed for this personnel. There was also 
discussion adapting the schedule and program to local 
needs and conditions. The various committee chairmen 
made reports of progress, and were given counsel in their 
future work. 


Census-taking day arrives 


The next few weeks, filled with activity, whizzed by. 
Census-takers secured—850 of them! Letters sent to all 
church school teachers in the city! Cards sent to each resi- 
dence in the city! Posters plastered over the city to call 
attention to the census and the Mission to follow! News- 
paper accounts run frequently! Publicity sent to each 
church in the city! Plans made and workers secured to 
sort census cards according to church preference and to 
make up responsibility lists for each church! 

Finally Sunday, the census-taking day, arrived with 
things pretty well in readiness. Having been fired with 
ambition for their task the previous Friday at a census- 
takers’ rally, the workers were now ready to fan themselves 
out over the city to find out where Mr. and Mrs. Home- 
town and all the little Hometowners went to church, or 
where they would prefer to go/if they were to attend. 

“It really was an interesting experience,” reported one 
of the workers as he turned in his cards at the sorting 
center. “Most everyone cooperated quite well. I was really 
rebuffed only at one place. And, I ran across some very 
interesting people. I didn’t want to do it, but I’m glad 
now that I finally agreed to.” 

“Sure,” rejoined Miss Lieth. “That’s what all of them 
are saying now. Well, your work is done and ours is just 
beginning. Take a look at this mountain of cards!” 

“Presbyterian; Baptists, Methodist, no preference, Chris- 
tian. Baptists, Christian, Evangelical, Methodist, Presby- 
terian.” Over and over again until nearly 10,000 cards had 
been sorted. The girls must work quickly, too, for after the 
sorting was done, the preferences for each church in the 
city must be listed for use during the Mission which started 
Wednesday. Those with no preference were placed on 
“responsibility lists” according to geographical location 
and distributed as equitably as possible among the churches. 
When all was completed, Miss Lieth found that there were 
5,123 people in Hometown who did not go to church but 
who had some interest in doing so and who would welcome 
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Margaret Tarrant 


Now is the prophecy fulfilled 


Tus DIGNIFIED AND BEAUTIFUL SERVICE for 

Christmas Eve may be presented by eight 

people—a quartet of readers and a quartet 

of singers. Both quartets are placed in the 

rear balcony or other place where they may 

be heard but not seen by the congregation. 
The sanctuary will be lighted by candle- 

light. The worship center is the Manger 

Scene, posed by a group in the chancel or 

on the rostrum, with a spotlight on the scene. 

The congregation will sing without hymnals, 

the singing quartet enunciating the words of 

each verse clearly so the people can follow. 

The speaking quartet should rehearse care- 

fully, preferably under the leadership of 

someone skilled in choral reading. The indi- 

cations for this reading as given here may be 

revised if other arrangements are found 

more effective. 

ORGAN PRELUDE 

Catt to Worsuip: (First Reader) 

O come, let us adore him, 

O come, let us adore him, 

O come, let us adore him, 

Christ, the Lerd. 

CONGREGATIONAL CaroL: “O Come, All Ye 
Faithful” (Stanzas 1 and 2, with “Amen.”’) 

Invocation: Minister or First Reader 

THE AFFIRMATION: 

First Reader 

A King is born again tonight 

Amidst the tragedy and tears 

Of these grim, ignominious years. 

And there against the dark, smoked sky 

A star shines clear. Behold the light! 

New hope is born this Christmas night. 

Enna Jonson Lonc* 


First Reader The people that walked in 
darkness have seen a great light: They 
that dwelt in the land of the shadow of 
death, upon them hath the light shined. 

Unison For unto us a child is born; unto 
us a son is given; 

First and the government shall be upon 
his shoulder: 

Second and his name shall be called Wonder- 
ful, Counsellor 


*Minister, First Christian Church, Fulton, Missouri. 
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Third Mighty God, Everlasting Father, 
Fourth Prince of Peace. 
Unison Of the increase of his government 
and of peace there shall be no end. 
Fourth: 
We chant as old, yet once again 
Of “Peace on earth, good will to men.” 
Where is the peace the angels sang, 
And where the joyous bells that rang? 
Shamed to silence by War’s rattle? 
Tarnished by the dust of battle? 
Does roar of cannon mock our song? 
Does Right forever bow to Wrong? 
Can Love, unaided, pierce Hate’s cloud? 
Shall the Meek defy the Proud? 
O men! Doubt not what God did give! 
Your hearts are free, and Christ does live! 
In Him is born your Peace today, 
If you but trust—and hope—and pray. 

Pat SILetTo? 


Tue Kine Comes: 


First Reader (Read Luke 2:1,3) 

Second (Read Luke 2:4-6) 

Third (Read Luke 2:7) 

CONGREGATIONAL Carot: “Away in a Man- 
ger,” (Luther’s Hymn) Stanzas 1 and 2 


THE SHEPHERDS HEAR THE MESSAGE: 

Third (Read Luke 2:8,9a) 

Second and Fourth (Luke 2:9b and rest of 
verse) 

Third (Luke 2:10a) 

Fourth (Luke 2:10b,-11) 

Unison (Luke 2:13,14) 

Third And it came to pass, when the angels 
went away from them into heaven, the 
shepherds said one to another, 

First Let us now go even unto Bethlehem, 

Second Let us see this thing that is come to 
pass, which the Lord hath made known 
unto us. 


Third (Read Luke 2:16) 


Wist Men SEEK THE CHILD: 
Fourth (Read Matthew 2:1) 
First and Second (Matthew 2:2) 
Third (Matthew 2:4,5a) 
Unison (Matthew 2:5b-6) 


1 In the Christian Century, December 22, 1943. Used 
by permission. “4 


Rudolf Lesch, Inc. 


By W. Elbert Starn* 


Fourth (Matthew 2:9) 

Second (Matthew 2:10,11) 

Third (Matthew 2:12) 

CONGREGATIONAL Caro: “O Little Town of 
Bethlehem,” stanzas 1 and 4. 

FourtH READER: 

The songs of Christmas sound across the 
world 

Through many troubled lands this starry 
night. 

In fewer windows candles stand alight; 

Less time there is for fragrant garlands 
curled 

And holly wreaths with mistletoe thick- 
pearled. 

Instead, bombs make the tragic cities bright, 

And children’s voices shrill to hungry height 

Where once confetti showers were tossed 
and whirled. 

And yet once more courageous church bells 
ring 

While old familiar passages are read: 

“Fear not... a child is born . 
peace ... good will.” 

Great is the gift tonight that wise men 
bring— 

Dreams for a better world, pain-comforted, 

A gentle world where angry guns are still. 

Frances HA? 

Gutvep MepITATION (with organ music back- 
ground) by Minister or Reader ~ 

THE REALIZATION: 

First Reader “And the Word became flesh, 
and dwelt among us and we beheld his 
glory, glory as of the only begotten from 
the Father, full of grace and truth.” 

Third “God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth on him should not perish, 
but have eternal life.” 

Second (Repeat John 3:16, as above) 

Unison (Repeat, triumphantly, John 3:16, 
as above) 

CoNncREGATIONAL Caro: “Joy to the World,” 
stanza 1 with “Amen.” 

BENEDICTION 

PosttupE (The congregation leaves in 
silence) 


. and 


2 In The Front Rank, December 19, 1943. Used by 
permission. 
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Worship Programs 


January 


THEME FOR JANUARY: Worshiping God in All 
Our Living (Jesus Did) 


For the Leader 


In November we spoke of Jesus as the man 
who came to show us what God is like. In 
December we celebrated his coming as a 
baby. Perhaps getting better. acquainted 
with Jesus the growing boy may be the link 
which will make him seem most real, and 
the worship of and love for God most im- 
portant. The underlying purpose in this 
month would be to establish the feeling that 
worship is not just talking to God and think- 
ing of him at a special time, in a special 
place—that is only part of it—but that 
we worship God in everything we do which 
makes him happy. 

There is an opportunity for imagination 
based on facts of Jesus’ time in bringing out 
the colorful and interesting things in his 
background which are different from ours. 
Along with this the children might be made 
to feel that he was a boy just like them, and 
that God expects and wishes them to “in- 
crease in wisdom and stature, and in favor 
with God and man,” just as Jesus did. The 
Leader will find Discovering the Boy of 
Nazareth, by Winifred Kirkland (the Mac- 
millan Company, Publishers) a great help in 
factual material about the Judaistic back- 
ground which belonged to Jesus’ time, and in 
lending a vivid and colorful atmosphere. The 
thought of the children should be directed 
at all times to a feeling of constancy in the 
worship of God. 


January 6 


THEME: Jesus Increased in Wisdom 


Worsuip Center: Bible, open, at one side. 
(Perhaps a small vase of flowers by it.) 
At the other side a picture of Jewish chil- 
dren at school in Palestine.* If possible, 
the Leader should sit on the floor, with the 
children sitting cross-legged in front of her. 

Quer Music: (1) “God Is With Us”? or 
(2) “Father We Will Quiet Be”? 

If (2) is used, follow it with “God Is with 
Us,” suggesting, “We will sing another 
‘talking to God’ song.” Have it played, while 
the Leader or someone else sings the words 
softly, followed by the children’s singing. 
Prayer: “We have sung about God being 

with us everywhere. Now shall we thank 
him for being with us everywhere? Shall 
we pray, ‘Thank you, God, for being with 
us everywhere?’” Have them pray it aloud 
together. 


CONVERSATION: 
Tue Boy Jesus Grew 


How do we worship God? In what different 
ways? (Possible answers: “by going to 
church and church school, singing, praying, 
giving our offering, etc.”) Suggest that there 
are other ways; that you think God means 
for us to remember him and make him 


* Assistant to the Minister, First Presbyterian Church, 
Warren, Ohio. 

1 Primary Picture Set, Presbyterian Board of Chris- 
tian Education and other denominations. 

2 Primary Music and Worship, Presbyterian Board of 
Christian Education. 1930. 


December, 1945 


Primary 


Department 
By Thelma E. Church* 


happy in all the things we do, and that is 
worship, too. 

“Let’s think about Jesus for a minute. Last 
month we celebrated his birthday as a baby. 
Jesus was a little child, too, just as you are. 
I’m sure he always thought about God as 
his loving father. And I’m very sure he wor- 
shipped him by remembering him, and by 
doing all he could to grow bigger and wiser, 
and kinder. Do you want to know why I am 
sure of this? Dr. Luke tells us about it in 
his book about Jesus, in our Bible.” (Ask an 
older boy to come to the front and read Luke 
2:52) “Jesus worshipped God, or showed his 
love for him, by learning things with his 
mind, by doing things that would make his 
body grow, by thinking thoughts that would 
make God happy, by doing things that would 
make people glad. We really worship God 
when we grow in all these ways.” (Teach 
the first part of the Bible verse.) 

“We are sitting this way today because that 
is the way Jesus sat when he went to school. 
He went to a synagogue school, and it was 
probably part of the church. The book he 
learned to read from was the Bible, the part 
we call the Old Testament. The teacher 
would read part of it out loud, then the boys 
would repeat it after him. The girls did not 
have a chance to go to school.” (Show the 
picture on the worship center and point out 
the way the boys were dressed, and anything 
interesting in the surroundings. The Leader 
should have a scroll with the twenty-third 
Psalm printed on it.) “One of the things 
Jesus must have learned when he was a little 
boy is the psalm we love, the twenty-third. 
Jesus knew what shepherds were like for 
there were men who took care of sheep near 
Nazareth, where he lived. Later, when he was 
a man, Jesus talked to people about the good 
shepherd. He said he loved them so much 
that he was their good shepherd, and they 
were his sheep. Jesus learned so many good 
things with his mind and in his heart that 
when he was twelve and went with Mary and 
Joseph to the big church in Jerusalem, he was 
able to talk with the wise old men there. 
Jesus worshipped God by learning good 
things.” 

(It would be nice if tiny scrolls, made of 
construction paper and wound around small 
wood “swabbing sticks” could be made by the 
children beforehand. The twenty-third Psalm, 
or part of it might be printed on slips of 
paper, the children fastening them to the 
scroll-sticks themselves. They could then use 
their scrolls as the Leader uses hers, after 
the conversation period.) 

Ask the children what else God might like 
to have us learn about so that we will grow in 
our minds, and worship him better? The 
Leader might suggest seeing beautiful things 
around us which God has made; knowing 
about trees, flowers, birds, animals, stars; 
knowing beautiful music. 

“We have a new year now, to learn new 
things that are good and happy, and make 
God glad. Let us repeat again the first part 
of what Dr. Luke said about Jesus.” (Luke 
2:52) 

“There is a little song that tells about 
Jesus in Galilee. Would you like to hear it?” 
Sing the first verse. “Jesus in Galilee”? 


Orrerinc: “Let us help God with his work 
by giving our gifts this morning. Father, 
thank you for helping us to grow in wisdom, 
as Jesus did. We love you, and we are glad 
you know about all the things we learn. We 
want to make you happy, as Jesus did. 
Amen.” 

LeabeErR: “Let us remember God our father as 
we learn things this week in our school, 
and at home.” 

Brnepiction: “May we keep hold of your 
hand this week, God, and feel very safe. 
Amen.” 


January 13 


THEME: Jesus Increased in Stature 


Worsuip Center: Pictures of Jesus as a ba- 
by; as a small boy in Joseph’s workshop; 
at twelve years (Hofmann’s “The Boy 
Jesus with the Doctors.’’) 

Quiet Music: “God Is with Us’” or “If Ye 
Love Me”’ or “The earth is full of the 
lovingkindness of the Lord.”” 

Quiet TIME: 

“Let us be very quiet inside. Now let us 
think inside our minds about the loving kind- 
nesses of our Father God. Maybe you will 
think of something beautiful you saw this 
week in God’s wonderful world, or something 
kind, and you will thank him.”: Sing, “Love 
him, love him,” etc. (“Praise Him.”*) Repeat 
what was written on the scrolls the Sunday 
before. (23d Psalm) Repeat also what Dr. 
Luke said about Jesus growing. (Luke 2:52, 
Finish with the word “stature.”) 

LEADER: 

An explanation of “stature” might be made. 
“Jesus grew the way all babies grow. His 
mother fed him, and helped him to be warm 
and happy. He had plenty of sleep. God 
helped his body to grow bigger and stronger.” 
Ask how Jesus could make growing bigger 
and stronger be a part of worshipping God, 
when he was old enough to think about it. 
Suggest that he could choose to eat vegetables 
and drink milk and sleep; that he could show 
his love for God by taking care of the body 
he gave him, and keeping it clean, so people 
would like to have him’ around. “We know 
that. Jesus must have thought about this 
when he was a little boy, because he thought 
about it when he was a man. He spoke of 
his body as a temple for God. And he always 
wanted to make people well. God helped him 
to make blind men see, lame. people walk, 
and sick children strong and well. So you 
see he worshipped God by keeping his own 
body clean and strong all the time while 
he was growing up, so God was able to use 
him to help other people, too.” Talk about 
what a little boy could do in Joseph’s car- 
penter shop that would be helpful, and help 
him to grow strong. The pictures from 
Primary Picture Set, “Happy Playmates in 
Nazareth”, Week 3, Oct.-Dec. 1944, and “In 
Joseph’s Carpenter Shop”, Week 11, July- 
Sept., 1943, will illustrate this well. 

“Perhaps he learned when he was just a 
little boy your size to use a plane, and make 
the yokes for the necks of the oxen smooth. 
Later, when he was a man, he said, ‘My yoke 
is easy, and my burden is light,’ so you see he 
knew all about it. ‘Jesus increased in wisdom 
and stature...’” 

Hymn: “Jesus in Galilee”? Verses 1 and 2 

Orrerinc: “Giving gifts is a way of worship- 
ping God. Let us show our love by the 
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gifts we bring.” 
Doxology (if they know it). If not, “Praise 
Him, Praise Him.”” 
BeENEbICcTION: Our Father: 
Bless us as we try to grow 
In things we think, and things we know; 
Help us to grow kind and strong, 
Loving you the whole year long. Amen 


January 20 


THEME: Jesus Increased in Favor with God 

Quiet Music: “If Ye Love Me” (Play twice; 
sing once.) 

LEADER: 

“Jesus said, “This is the first and greatest 
commandment; thou shalt love the Lord with 
all thy heart,’ (etc. Matthew 22:37.) We 
like to love God as Jesus did, and remember 
him in our work and in our play. We like to 
think that Jesus saw the same sun we do, and 
said, ‘Thank you, God’ in his heart. Shall we 
sing about it? (Verse 1, “Jesus in Galilee’”) 
He saw the same moon we see, too. Have you 
been up late enough to see it lately? I always 
want to say, ‘Thank you, God’ for the moon 
and the stars—they are so beautiful. I’m 
sure Jesus did, too. (Verse 2) Best of all, the 
same God that loved Jesus loves us too, and 
hears us pray, and knows how we worship 
him. He knows we try to make him happy 
by growing in mind and body and in our 
love for him, as Jesus did. (Teach verse 3) 
CONVERSATION: 

“For two Sundays we have been thinking 
about Jesus as a boy. In what ways did he 
grow? Why was that a way of worshipping 
God? How did Dr, Luke say it?” (Have 
them say Luke 2:52 together, ending with the 
word, “God.”) Ask what “Increasing in fa- 
your” means. Suggest “more and more God 
liked the way Jesus grew and behaved.” 
Discuss briefly points brought out on two 
previous Sundays. Suggest that Jesus must 
have gone regularly to the synagogue on the 
Sabbath, because his mother Mary and Joseph 
loved God very much, so they would have 
taken him. Suggest that it must make God 
very happy when we come to his church and 
church school regularly to learn more about 
him. Jesus sang songs and learned some of the 
Bible stories we learn, about David, and 
Samuel, and others in the Old Testament. 
Jesus “increased in favour with God” by 
learning to be a helper in his home, too, and 
by learning how to get along with other boys 
and girls. 

Orrerinc: “When we share things together 
we ‘increase in favour with God.’ Let us 
share this morning in the giving of our 
offering. Thank you, God, for letting us 
share, and for helping us to grow in our 
worship of thee.” Amen. 

Sone: “If Ye Love Me”’ 


LEADER: 

“Jesus said, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God,’ and ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.’ He told us that we are his friends if 
we do the things he told us to. If we grow 
in every way we can we are showing God 
that we love him and worship him, and we 
are being friends with Jesus and the people 
we see every day.” 


BENEDICTION: Same as for last Sunday 


January 27 


THEME: Jesus Increased in Favor with Man 
Worsuip Center: Picture: “The Hilltop at 
Nazareth”, by Elsie Anna Wood (Pilgrim 
Press), 30c, 1434”x21” 
Quiet Music: “If Ye Love Me”” 
Catt To WorsHIP: 
“Let us think quietly of God and of our 
friend, Jesus Christ. Shall we close our eyes 
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and say “Thank you’ to God for letting us 
know about Jesus?’” (Thank him together 
in these same words.) 

“God is a kind father. ‘God is love.’ ‘We 
love him because he first loved us.’ ‘And 
Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and in 
favour with God and man.’” 


LEADER: 
PrEopLe LIKED THE Boy JEsus 


“Jesus had a lot of brothers and sisters. We 
think he had four or five brothers, and about 
three sisters. Jesus was the oldest one in the 
family. Jesus must have been a great help to 
his mother, and to Joseph in helping to take 
care of his little brothers and sisters. We 
know he must have been a kind and happy 
boy, that people favored or approved of and 
liked to have around, because he was that 
kind of man. When he was a man he was 
always kind to little children, and he liked 
them. So, he must have been that kind of 
boy. Usually, we are the same kind of grown 
people that we are children. That’s some- 
thing to remember, isn’t it? When Jesus was 
a man he was invited to a great many wed- 
dings, and they were happy times, so you see 
the people did like to have him around. 

“T think when he was a boy growing up he 
must have been a good leader of games, and 
I think he would be fair and honest, don’t 
you? Because when he was a man other men 
who did different kinds of work left their 
work to be his disciples, and to help him tell 
people about God. They would not have 
done that if Jesus had not been fair and 
honest himself. I think when he was a boy 
he was able to tell about the rules of a game, 
and then would keep the rules himself. Since 
he ‘grew in favour with God and man,’ he 
must have been able every day to keep his 
temper better; to remember God and his 
wonderful world more often; to do quick, 
kind things for other people; to give up some- 
thing when he wanted it very badly; to 
listen when somebody else wanted to talk. 
Because that’s the kind of people we like to 
have do things with us, isn’t it? Knowing 
the kind of man he was, what are some 
things you think Jesus did, or what do you 
think he was like when he was a little boy 
growing up in his town, Nazareth?” 


(After conversation about this, with sug- 
gestions perhaps drawn from Discovering the 
Boy of Nazareth, the Leader might call at- 
tention to the picture used on the worship 
center. If it is “The Hilltop at Nazareth”:) 
“Jesus was strong in his body, and liked, to 
be outdoors, and to climb the hill so that he 
could look down at the town where he lived. 
I think he liked the wind, as it blew his robe. 
I think he noticed the flowers all around him, 
and the blue sky. Don’t you think he loved 
the people he knew in his town, as he looked 
down on the houses where they lived? And 
what about God his father; has he forgotten 
him? He has his arms outstretched as though 
he is telling him that he loves him with all 
his heart. Do you see? 

“Wouldn’t it be a fine thing if some great 
man, like Dr. Luke, could write a book about 
you, , or you, , or any one of 
us, and could say, ‘And increased in 
wisdom, and stature, and in favour with God 
and man,’? 

“Shall we ask God right now to help us to 
think about him a Jot of times, every day,, and 
to grow in every way, just as Jesus did?” 
(Give them time to sit quietly and pray. 
Have “If Ye Love Me”* played softly.) 
OrreRING: “Fairest Lord Jesus” played 

softly. Dedication Prayer: “We give you 

our hearts, God, as we give our gifts of 
money. We thank you again for Jesus 

Christ, who grew every day to be more 

like you. Thank you for helping us to 

grow too, and for letting us share with 
you. Amen.” 
Sone: “Jesus in Galilee’? 

(If there can be a dimming of lights, the 
picture might be more brightly lighted, and 
so stand out. If not, the children might stand 
in a circle with the worship center closing 
the circle. They might sing the above song 
as they stand there, holding hands, and they 
might finish with Luke 2:52 in unison, adding 
to that, “Our Father God, may we ‘in- 
crease in wisdom and stature, and in favour 
with God and man,’ and so worship you. For 
Jesus’ sake. Amen.” 


Quiet Music: (As they go) “Fairest Lord 
Jesus” or “If Ye Love Me.” 


Junior 
Department 


By Doris Clore Demaree* 


THEME FoR January: “All Beautiful the 
March of Days” 


For the Leader 


In our worship services this month we 
shall try to help the juniors to a new realiza- 
tion and appreciation that time is a gift of 
God to us and brings with it new beauty, 
new opportunities and new responsibilities. 
Along with that we hope they will gain a 
deepened feeling of security and greater 
realization of the dependability of God who 
has promised that “While the earth re- 
maineth, ... day and night shall not cease.” 

The atmosphere of the room is important 
in the development of an experience of wor- 
ship. Meet with the committee responsible 
for the arrangement of the worship center. 
Help them to think through the ways in which 


* State Chairman of Children’s Work (Disciples). 
Writer. Franklin, Indiana. 


the worship center can remind the juniors of 
God and his gift of the new year. Perhaps 
they will want to make a rather complete 
change in the worship center. A new cover 
for the table or a cloth that has not been 
used for some time may be their choice. If 
candles have been used they may decide to 
substitute bud vases containing sprays of 
ivy, wandering jew or other pretty vine. If 
vines, flowers or berries have been used for 
some time they may want to use candles 
instead. The juniors. may- have other ideas. 
Guide them in an evaluation of their own 
suggestions so they will decide on materials 
and arrangement that. will be worthy of a 
place of worship. They may decide that the 
best thing they can do is to clean and polish 
the materials already in place. 

If the juniors want to use a picture a good 
outdoor scene will be good for the first two 
Sundays. A favorite picture of Christ in the 
Temple at the age of twelve will be splendid 
for the last two Sundays. 

Unless there is another committee for this 
the same group may see that the chairs are 
arranged, the hymn books in place and a 
piano ready for worship. The values of a good 
worship center may be lost easily if the rest 
of the room is in disorder. Be sure there are 
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no books, wraps or other articles on the top 
of the piano and that only the music needed 
for the service is in view. A cluttered piano 
mars any room and articles there often affect 
the tone. 

Well before the service begins you will 
want to make sure that everything is ready. 
Are the juniors who have special parts well 
prepared? Do they have the materials they 
will need? Are the biblical passages marked? 
Does the pianist understand about her part 
in the service? Is someone prepared to gather 
the offering or to bring it forward for dedica- 
tion at the proper time? Have you taken care 
of any possible disturbances such as that of 
late comers, so that nothing will interrupt 
the service once it has begun? These ques- 
tions are a few of the questions you will ask 
yourself each Sunday. They remind us of 
how important is careful planning and prep- 
aration for the worship of juniors. 

The hymns suggested are from Hymns 
for Junior Worship.’ If some of them are new 
to the group you will want to arrange a time 
for learning them before their use in worship. 
Study the words carefully. Each hymn was 
chosen because at that particular point in the 
service those words will have special meaning. 
If this hymn book is not the one your juniors 
use you may have to substitute an occasional 
hymn. Be sure the substitute develops and 
expresses the thought desired at that point. 
Even though the department uses another 
hymn book junior leaders will find it helpful 
to have one copy of Hymns for Junior Wor- 
ship. Occasional hymns may be taught from 
it or used as poems. 

As a leader of worship are you ready to 
worship? “Be still and know that I am God.” 
The soft music at the beginning of the serv- 
ice is to prepare you and the boys and girls 
for worship. Make the most of it. Relax. 
Calm yourself. Think of God. Think of Him 
in relation to the theme for the day. Think 
of your juniors. Ask God to help you guide 
them to Him in this service. Yours will then 
be a worship experience and not just a 
program. ; 


January 6 


THEME: “While the Earth Remaineth” 

PreLupe: “Holy, Holy, Holy! Lord God 
Almighty” a 

Catt To Worsuir: “O Come, Let Us Wor- 
ship” 

From THE Biste: Psalm 98:4-8; Psalm 118: 
24 (By a junior) 

Hymn oF Pratse: “Morning Hymn” 


OFFERING “SERVICE: 
Junior: Every good gift is from God. 
We bring our gifts of money to Him. 
Offering 
Hymn of Dedication: “All That We Have 
Is Thine” 


LEADER: 

Today is the first Sunday of the new year. 
Isn’t it wonderful that the days follow one 
another as they do? Isn’t it wonderful: that 
a-new year starts just the minute that the 
old year ends? Time doesn’t stand still. It 
goes on and on and on. God has planned it 
so. “While the earth remaineth, seedtime 
and harvest, and cold and heat, and summer 
and winter, and day and night shall not 
cease.” (Genesis 8:22) 


1 Published by Westminster and Judson Presses. Avail- 


able through denominational book stores. © 


December, 1945 


Hymn: “Song of the New Year” 


Hymn-Poem: “All Beautiful the March of 
Days” (Found also in adult hymnals) 

LEADER: 

“All beautiful the march of days!” Isn’t 
that a lovely thought? Did you ever think 
of the days marching by one by one like 
a parade? Listen to the music of this 
hymn as ————_—— plays it softly. Doesn’t 
the music itself sound like marching? As 
you listen can’t you almost see the days 
marching past? There are the cold, cold days 
of winter with snow and ice and north winds. 
From THE BisLE: Job 37: 5-6a; Psalm 147: 

16-17 (First junior) 

LEADER: But as the days march past spring 
comes to the land. Warm rains cover the 
earth. The sun brightens. The south winds 
blow. 

From THE BisBLte: Song of Solomon 2:11-13- 
abe (Second junior) 


LEADER: The spring days march into summer 
with its hot sun, rain storms and more hot 
sun. The lands flourish with fruit and grain. 


From THE BrsLE: Psalm 147:7-8; Psalm 74: 
16-17 (Third junior) 

Leaver: Then come the fall days marching 
by with frosty nights, bright colored leaves, 
harvest. 


From THE BrstE: Exodus 34:21-22 (Fourth 
junior) 

LrapErR: The days pass by. They grow cooler 
and cooler. Winter once more is here. 

FroM THE BIBLE: Psalm 148:7-13 (Fifth 
junior) 

Leaver: “All beautiful the march of days.” 
While the earth remaineth they shall not 
cease. God has planned it so. 

Tue Days Marcu By 

The days march by us one by one. 

A new day starts when the old is done. 

Each day to sing, to serve, to plan; 

Each day God’s gift of love to man. 

Alike yet everchanging on they go. 

While the earth remaineth this is so. 
==), Cee 

Hymn: “The March of Days” 


Prayer: Our loving Father, we thank thee 
for thy great love. We like thy plan for 
seasons and days. We are glad we can 
depend upon them. As the days of this 
new year march by help us to use each day 
wisely and joyfully according to thy plan 
for us. Amen. 


January 13 


THEME: New Opportunities—New Responsi- 
bilities 

Pretupe: No. 147, an arrangement from 
“Moment Musical” by Franz Schubert. 

Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 118:24 (By a 
junior) 

Response: “O Come, Let Us Worship” 

Hymn or Pratse: “Morning Hymn” 


Prayer: Our loving Father, we thank you 
for this day and every day of the new year. 
May we remember always that each day 
is a gift to us from you and may we use 
this gift as you want us to use it. Amen. 


OFFERING SeERvicE: As before. 

From THE BistE: Psalm 19:1-4ab (By a 
junior) ‘ 

Hymn: “The March of Days” 

Poem: 


Sine or Gop’s Girt or Topay 
Sing of beauties of summer! 
Sing of colors of fall! 
Sing of springtime and winter! 
The Lord God gave us them all. 
Sing of beauties of seasons 
Passing in brilliant array, 
Filled with minutes and hours, 
Darkness and light of each day. 
Sing of God’s gift of minutes, 
Each to spend his own way. 
Take the gift; use it wisely, 
God’s precious gift of Topay. 
—D..-C. D. 
Story: 


THE Man Wuo Lert THE Wort BETTER 
AND More BEAutirun 


Seventy-five years ago Edward, a seven 
year old boy, came to America. With him 
came his father and mother and brother. They 
had no money but they had the memory of 
Edward’s grandfather who planted trees and 
flowers on a barren island until people from 
all over the worid came to see its beauty. And 
they had the memory of Edward’s grand- 
mother who said to her children, “Make the 
world a bit more beautiful and better than 
you found it.” 

So it was that Edward and his brother 
kept their eyes open for ways they could 
help. They washed dishes and helped prepare 
the meals. They carried a basket up and 
down the streets to pick up bits of sticks and 
tiny pieces of coal that had been dropped. As 
Edward grew older he got after-school jobs 
until he had to quit school and go to work in 
earnest. While he worked he studied encyclo- 
pedias to learn all he could. 

He liked to write and finally became editor 
of a great magazine. He worked for many 
things that would make his country and the 
homes there more beautiful. He worked for 
many things that would make this a better 
and more healthful place in which to live. 
He worked for things he believed would build 
a peaceful world. 

All his life he remembered the story of his 
grandfather. At last, he, too, took some land 
in Florida and planted beautiful trees and 
flowers. Bird songs filled the air. He built 
a beautiful tower and in the top of it he 
hung many bells, singing bells. 

The days and years went by. Always Ed- 
ward grasped every opportunity that came to 
him to learn, to make the world better and 
more beautiful. At last he died. He was 
buried in one of the most beautiful places in 
the world, in the beautiful gardens he had 
planted himself near the Singing Tower. 
From far and near travelers come to see its 
beauty, to hear the singing of the birds and 
the music from the bells in the tower. When 
they come they are reminded by this beauty 
of the other things that Edward Bok had 
done to make the world more beautiful and 
better than he had found it. 

ConversATIoN: About ways in which we can 
use better the opportunities and responsi- 
bilities that each day brings. Help the 
juniors to decide upon actual things they 
can do, and can do now. 


Prayer: Gather together in your prayer the 
thoughts and suggestions the juniors make 
in the above conversation or read together 
the words to the hymn “I Would Be 
True.” 


Response: “Hear Our Prayer, O Lord” 


January 20 


Tueme: A Time for Everything 
PrELuDE: “Keep Me, Lord” 
Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 98:3-8; Psalm 
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118:24 (By two juniors or by one junior 
and the group) 


Response: “O Come, Let Us Worship” 
Hymn oF Praise: “Morning Hymn” 
OFFERING SERVICE: As before. 

Hymn: “All Creatures of Our God and King” 


From THE BrBLe: Ecclesiastes 3:1-8, 17b. 


(Read from a Moffatt translation if pos- 
sible.) 


CONVERSATION: 

Did anyone ever hear another say, “But I 
haven’t time?” Perhaps you have said it 
yourself. Did the reading of our verses from 
the Bible make you think perhaps they or 
we might be wrong when we say we hayen’t 
time? A lady once said, “I’m very busy but 
I can always find time to do things I want to 
do.” What do you think she meant? God has 
given us many choices, hasn’t he? We can 
choose what we shall say. We can choose 
what we shall think. We can choose what we 
shall do. When we have chosen well there is 
a time to do the things we want to do. The 
more we want or need to do the better we 
must plan, don’t you think? 


Story: 
Jesus Founp TIME FoR EVERYTHING 


Do you remember the story of Jesus when 
he went to Jerusalem with his parents at the 
age of twelve? Jesus was a boy like other 
boys, like you boys. He must have been full 
of questions wherever he went. We know he 
had lots of questions that day. He talked to 
the wise men in the Temple for a long, long 
time. He asked them question after question. 
They asked him questions, too. When his 
parents, who thought he was lost, found him 
there you remember his answer, “But why are 
you surprised? Don’t you know I must be 
about my Father's work?” Already the 
twelve year old Jesus was choosing the things 
he must do. He was finding a time for every- 
thing. 

Days and years went by as Jesus grew up 
in his Nazareth home. He found time to work 
in the carpenter shop. Perhaps he mended 
the children’s broken toys, or told them 
stories, when evening came. He must have 
found time many, many days to climb the 
hilltop to think long thoughts, to listen to the 
birds, to examine the flowers, to talk with 
God. 

At last he was ready to leave his Nazareth 
home. God had work for him to do elsewhere. 
How he found time in the next three years 
to do all the wonderful, kind and loving 
things our Bible tells us he did, we do not 
know. We find story after story about them. 
Even then we are told that all has not been 
told; if it were the world would not contain 
all the books it would take. Jesus found time 
for the boys and girls and for parents, too. 
He found time for the rich and the poor, the 
good and the bad. He healed the sick. He 
comforted the sorrowful. He told stories and 
fed hungry crowds. He preached from boats 
and hilltops and crowded homes. He went 
off by himself to spend much time with God 
in prayer and meditation. 

Perhaps that was his secret. God must have 
helped him to choose his work. 

Hymn: “O Master Workman of the Race.” 
Introduce the hymn this way: We have a 
hymn that speaks of Jesus, the Master 
Workman, and the work he chose. The last 
verse is a prayer that God shall help us 
to choose our work, too. Let us sing it 
now and make it part of our prayer. 


January 27 


THEME: We Grow 
PreLuDE: Choose from one used earlier this 
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month. 

Catt To WorsuHip: Psalm 118:24 (By a 
junior) ° 

Response: “O Come, Let Us Worship” 

From THE Biste: Psalm 98:4-8 

Hymn oF Praise: “Morning Hymn” 

Lorp’s PRAYER 

OFFERING SERVICE: As before. 

Hymn: “The March of Days” 


Leaver: As the days and months go by a 
year passes. We say we have grown a year 
older. How can we tell we have grown? 
Yes, we are taller and stronger and heavier. 
Our minds have grown with knowledge. We 
have learned to do new things with our 
hands. Have we grown in the most im- 
portant way of all? Do we act older? 


Story: 
WHEN JoHN Grew Up 


John’s twelfth birthday was just one week 
away. All day John had been thinking about 
it and wondering about his gifts. He was still 
wondering about them as he came into the 
house that afternoon from school. He hoped 
there would be a new soft-ball and glove but 
he wasn’t sure. 

As he opened the door he heard voices in 
the next room. He was just ready to call, 
“Hi, Mom!” when he heard, “But John 
hasn’t grown up yet.” 

John was so shocked he stopped right there. 
“He left his old ball outside until the rain 
ruined it. He forgets to get all the groceries 
he is sent to get. He never takes off his hat 
without being told and very seldom says 
‘thank you,’ “excuse me,’ or other nice, polite 
words. Last night I caught him pulling his 
sister’s hair as if he were about three years 


old. No, John hasn’t grown up yet. I don’t 
think he’s old enough for a new ball and 
glove like the other boys have.” 

John softly opened the door and went back 
outside. Slowly he followed the path around 
the house and climbed the huge maple tree 
to his hideout in its branches. John stayed 
there for a long time. At last he lowered 
himself to the ground. “I guess it’s up to 
me to prove I’m growing up,” he said. “I'll go 
right down to see about that job at Knight’s 
grocery. If I work hard I’ll have money to 
buy the ball and glove by the middle of the 
summer.” And John hurried down the street. 
He was beginning to grow up. 

Lirany oF GRowTH: 


Leader: We thank thee, God, for food to eat, 
For games to play and work to do 
To strengthen arms and legs 
and feet. 


Unison: We would grow strong. 
Leader: We thank thee, God, for books 
to read, 
For-schools and teachers there, 
For minds and eyes and ears 
we need. 
Unison: We would grow wise. 
Leader: We thank thee, God, that we 
can grow 
In ways we act, that Jesus 
Came to teach us so. 
Unison: We would grow up. 
Unison: Our loving Father, help us choose 


the right 

And as the days march by grow 
strong for thee. 

Bless all thy children here and over 
the sea. 

This is our prayer, O God of day 

and night. Amen. : 

Hymn: “I Would Be True” 
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Department 
By Charlotte C. Jones* 


THEME FOR JANUARY: Building for the New 
Year 


For the Leader 


The worship centers for this month may 
be an open Bible on the altar with a cross 
behind it and candles at either side. Behind 
the cross, against a background consisting 
of a blue or crimson velvet hanging, may be 
a different picture for each Sunday, as a 


focus for meditation. For the first Sunday, 


use Albrecht Diirer’s “Praying Hands;” for 
the second, a picture of Chartres or some 
other famous European cathedral; for the 
third, a modern skyscraper, the tower of 
Riverside Church in New York City, or a 
lofty mountain peak; for the fourth, the 
popular Christian Endeavor poster picturing 
Jesus with his hand resting upon the shoul- 
der of a youth. 
January 6 

THEME: Starting Right (Week of Prayer) 
PRELUDE: “AJl Beautiful the March of Days” 
CALL To WorsHip: Psalm 96:1-6 
Hymn: (Same as Prelude; stanzas 1 and 2) 
CaLL TO PRAYER: This is the beginning of 

Prayer Week, so let us use the third stanza 


* Worker with intermediates, wife of pastor of Cen- 
tral Church, Worcester, Mass. Contributing Editor, 
Children’s Religion, Pilgrim Press. 


of our hymn as a prayer response to be 
sung after the prayer of thanks for all 
good gifts. 

PRAYER: (Read together) “For All Gifts: 
Thanks!” from The New Hymnal for 
American Youth, p. 307. Sing stanza 3 of 
“All Beautiful the March of Days.” 

Scripture: Listen to the words of ancient 
wisdom found in the Book of Proverbs. 
(Read Proverbs 3:13-15; 9:10.) Jesus said 
—(Read Luke 11:9, 10.) Hear what Paul 
said about a man becoming a Christian, 
how he is then a new creature; for—(II 
Corinthians 5:17b). These words are good 
to think about at the beginning of a new 
year. 


INTRODUCTION OF THEME: 
SETTING THE COURSE 


At the beginning of a new year, it is fit- 
ting that we set aside a week for prayer and 
meditation, thanking God for his mercies 
of the past, and asking for his direction in 
the future. This year, more than ever before, 
we feel the need of drawing closer~to’ our 
Maker, the Father of all mankind. Great 
calamities and glaring wrongs occurred in 
the year that is past; great possibilities and 
responsibilities lie ahead in the future. These 
can be met only by communion with God, 
our Father, and by walking in the way which 
Jesus has laid down for us so clearly in the 
Gospels. ; 

The French people of long ago who‘ un- 
dertook the building of that great cathedral 
at Chartres knew this. Every morning, be- 
fore going to work, they gathered together 
for communion, and anyone who did not feel 
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at peace with his neighbors and with God 
was excused for the day, until a better 
spirit entered his heart and he was willing 
to cooperate to the fullest. It is no wonder, 
then, that this mighty cathedral, built in the 
eleventh century, still stands as a monu- 
ment of beauty and of Christian faith. 

When a pilot goes out tor his final test, 
before receiving his wings, he must last of 
all prove his ability to handle a plane by 
sending his ship into a tail spin and then 
righting it. If he has trouble in doing this, 
the man in touch with him by radio broad- 
casts this message, repeated three times: 
“Center your controls.” 

One day an anxious group of spectators 
stood watching a lad take such a final test. 
Everything went well until the tail spin 
at the end, but for some reason he did not 
seem to be coming out of it quickly enough. 
Then came the message, “Center your con- 
trols.” Still the plane went spinning diz- 
zily downward, head on, for what appeared 
to be an inevitable crack-up. What had hap- 
pened? Had the pilot became too nervous 
and frightened to right it? Had he fainted, 
so that he could not pick up the warning 
that he was rapidly approaching disaster? 
Again the call, repeated loudly and dis- 
tinctly, “Center- your controls; center your 
controls; center your controls.” And then, 
at what seemed to be the very last possible 
moment, the ship finally righted itself, and 
came to a smooth landing on the field.* 

That is the warning we need to heed at 
the beginning of the year which lies ahead, 
with its trials and its exaltations: “Center 
your controls.” And there is no better way 
to center them, and so to set our course 
aright for the journey before us than to get 
in touch with the great spirit of God, 
through prayer. That is the wireless con- 
tact of the soul with its maker, who alone 
can keep us on the right track as we start 
to build for the new year. 

Prayer Response (by choir): “Let the 
Words of My Mouth” 

Orrertnc: Let us worship God with our of- 
fering. (Response: “Bless Thou the Gifts”) 

Prayer Hymn: “O Jesus, Once a Nazareth 
Boy” 

BeNnepicTion: And now may the love of God, 
our Father, and the fellowship of Jesus 
Christ, our friend and teacher, be with 
us throughout the coming year, giving us 
the wisdom and the strength to do his will. 


Amen. 


January 13 


TuemeE: Firm Foundations 

PreLupe: “Forward Through the Ages” 

CALL To WorsuiP: Psalm 100 (used respon- 
sively, from memory if possible) 

Hymn: (Same as Prelude) 

Invocation: O God of our fathers and our 
God, be with us this day, we pray thee, 
and guide us in our meditations, that we 
may ever think clearly and choose wisely 
those things for which we shall strive in 
the days and months ahead. Amen. 

Scripture: I Corinthians 3:10-16 

Prayer Response (solo or special choir) : 
“Temper My Spirit, O Lord” 

TALK: ; 

_ BLUEPRINTS FROM A MASTER BUILDER 
In our Scripture passage Paul calls him- 
self “‘a wise master builder” and says he laid 

a foundatién upon which another built. He 

says also that each man’s work is revealed 

to be good’or bad when the test of fire comes. 

Then he likens people to temples, with the 

indwelling spirit of God which makes them 

holy. wa 


3 Retold from memory. 


December, 1945 


CHRISTMAS IN THE HOME 


CAROLS PICTURES 
STORIES GAMES 
POETRY GIFTS 


This is a beautiful book that will help the fam- 
ily to observe Christmas in the home with rever- 
ence, with pleasure, and with appreciation of 
the significance of the day and its true meaning 
to humanity. 

It contains a great variety of suggestions and 
resources ranging from the decoration of the home to a Candelight Serv- 
ice of Worship. 

CAROLS—Music and stories of the most popular ones. 
DEVOTIONS—Include worship service for Christmas Eve and the break- 

fast table. 
STORIES—Great literature that will delight the whole family. 
POETRY—By selected authors of yesterday and today. 
PICTURES—Some of the masterpieces in full color; many illustrations in 
black and white. 

GAMES—For children, for young people, for older ones, for all together. 
GIFTS—Suggestions include a variety of the best Christmas literature. 

Every Christian home should have a copy of this book. Decorated, two- 
color paper cover. 64 pages. Fifty cents. $5.00 per dozen. 


Order from 


YOUR OWN BOOK DEALER or 


The Bethany Press St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Melle “Stories of Hymns 
(GE4S We Oe anche. 


They develop love of Religious music at its best 


Here are the stirring stories of the heroism and devotion behind 
great hymns of all times: ‘‘Silent Night, Holy Night’’; ‘“‘O Little 
Town of Bethlehem”’; ‘‘My Country ’Tis of Thee”; ‘This is My 
Father’s World”; Luther’s ‘“‘Away in the Manger’’. Do you know 
how “Onward Christian Soldiers’ came to be written? Under what 
strange circumstances ‘‘Home Sweet’ Home”? was composed? That 
the author of ‘‘My Faith Looks Up to Thee” was a descendant of 
John and Priscilla Alden? 


CHILDREN, TOO, LOVE THESE 


For all Christian families, children, parents, teachers and leaders. Covers 
chronologically 400 years of Christian hymns. Contains over 155 sub- 
jects— hymns, authors and composers; and 120 poetic gems richly illus- 
trated; attractively bound .. . 88 beautiful pages, only $1.00. 


Order TODAY through your bookstore or direct. 


* Publish f THE BOO 
JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY INC. 1018 s. Wabash Ave. Dept. JR Chicse 5, IIL. 


For Increased Giving 


Use the popular Dietz all purpose Inlay Dime 
Collectors for general or special offerings, furnished 
with plain covers for church imprinting. Size felded, ; 
314x5 inches. Shipped flat. Order by number. 
No. 405—Holds $1.00 in dimes. $1.35 a hundred. 
No. 406—Holds $2.00 in dimes. $2.35 a hundred. 


OTHER OFFERING DEVICES IN OUR CURRENT CATALOG. WRITE FOR FREE COPY. 


House of a Thousand Things for Church and Sunday School 
WM. H. DIETZ, Inc., 10 So. Wabash Ave., Dept. 53 Chicago 3, Ill. 


Last week we mentioned the great ca- 
thedral church at Chartres, France, and re- 
called the loving care with which it was 
built, in order that God’s presence might 
really be felt within. If you go down be- 
neath the altar of the present church, your 
guide will point out an ancient well, far be- 
low in the solid rock foundations of the 
structure. That, he tells you, is very old in- 
deed. It goes back to the shadowy days 
when the Druid priests, wandering over the 
country, came upon a cool, sparkling spring 
trickling from a rocky cave in the hillside 
which overlooked a peaceful little river. So 
impressed were they by the quality of the 
water that they decided to use it for re- 
ligious purposes. Later, the Romans, con- 
quering the Gauls, built a temple over the 
spring, still keeping it as a sacred spot. Then, 
when Christianity spread northward into 
France, a church was built upon the site of 
the Roman temple. In the eleventh cen- 
tury, Bishop Fulbert decided to construct a 
cathedral in the same place, the church hay- 
ing been destroyed by fire. In 1194 another 
fire made a new building necessary, and in 
1240 the present structure was completed. 
Six centuries later still a third fire burned 
away the upper woodwork, but the good 
strong foundations stood firm, while the stone 
walls proved a sufficient bulwark for the 
beautiful carvings of the doorways, and pro- 
tected with their buttressed arms the price- 
less jeweled windows. So the old cathedral 
stood the test of fire, because it had been 
built with loving hearts and hands out of 
the best materials available. 

Look well to the foundations upon which 
you expect to build your life. Paul gives us 
the right clue. He says the only good foun- 
dation is Jesus Christ, when one is build- 
ing a life which is to be a fit temple for the 
spirit of God. Jesus said he could give us 
living water, springing up within us, to make 
possible eternal life. That, too, is the spirit 
of God, a free gift to all who wish it. 

So remember the old cathedral at Chartres, 
with its living water ever springing up be- 
neath it, throughout the ages, like the spirit 
of God welling up in the hearts of those who 
let themselves become shining temples built 
upon the firm foundations of the laws of 
living laid down by Jesus Christ. 

Prayer: Our Father, help us at the begin- 
ning of this new year to build more worthy 
lives, as in thy sight, that we may indeed 
become fit temples for thy holy spirit. 
Amen. 

Response: “O Master Workman of the Race” 

Orrertnc: (With choral response as before) 

BeNEDIcTION: And now may the Master 
Builder of us all keep our hearts and 
minds fixed upon the firm foundation laid 
down by Jesus Christ, that we may be- 
come worthy apprentices of his in the shap- 
ing of our lives throughout the coming 
year. Amen. 

Hymn: “How Firm a Foundation” (stanzas 
1 and 2) 

January 20 

TuemeE; Climbing High 

PRELUDE: “God of Our Youth” 

CALL To WorsuiP: Psalm 8:1, 3-6, 9 

Hymn: (Same as Prelude) 

Prayer: Help us, O Father, to do thy will 
at all times that we may ever grow into 
that noble stature of body, mind, and spirit 
which thou desirest for all thy children. 
Amen. 

Scripture: In thinking about building for 
the new year, we certainly should keep 
in mind the story of the two houses, told 
by Jesus to his friends. (Read Matthew 
7:24-27.) 
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INTRODUCING THE THEME: 
HeIcHTs AND DrEpTHs 


This parable of Jesus reminds one of the 
way the skyscrapers in New York City were 
built,—not just put up on the surface of 
the land, but placed solidly upon founda- 
tions drilled deep into the bedrock of Man- 
hattan Island, in order to support the tall, 
tall towers of steel rising high into the air 
overhead, so that rock, supports, and girders 
became all one piece and firm as the age- 
old island itself. i 

That’s a good thing to remember in build- 
ing anything,—lives as well as houses. If 
you want to go up high, you must first go 
down deep. It isn’t enough to hear wise 
words, Jesus tells us; we must also put their 
teaching into action, if we wish to build 
our lives upon the solid rock whch makes an 
unshakable foundation in times of stormy 
trials. 

One day a tourist was describing some of 
his experiences in visiting National Glacier 
Park. Their group was looking at pictures 
flashed on a screen in one of the lodges, 
and when they came to the last one an ex- 
clamation of surprise and delight went up all 
over the room, because it showed a very 
beautiful, waxy white flower with the first 
rays of the rising sun touching its petals 
with a kind of unearthly light. 

“Would you like to see some of these flow- 
ers for yourself?” asked the ranger who had 
been showing the pictures. 

“Yes, indeed!” was the instant reply from 
everyone. 

“Well,” said the guide, “you can. Just set 
your alarms for four o’clock tomorrow morn- 
ing, and we'll go up the mountainside to the 
place where they grow, for you have to be 
there just as the first rays of the sun come 
over the crags and awaken these flowers to 
life, in order to get the best effect of their 
beauty.” 

Nearly everyone agreed to get up and go. 
But when early morning came and the 
alarms went off in the dark, many just turned 
over and snuggled down under their blan- 
kets again. After all, they had seen the 
flower on the screen; that was enough. Why 
bother to get up in the cold dark, just to see 
it again? 

But a good many did rouse themselves and 
get up. Far up the rough slope of the 
mountain they climbed, growing more and 
more weary. At length they agreed to stop 
at one of the lookouts and rest awhile. There 
was a beautiful view here, in the early dawn, 
and that seemed to satisfy some of the party, 
so they decided to go no farther but just sit 
there and watch the sunrise. After awhile 
the rest went on, climbing still steeper 
heights. Again they came to a level place 
and paused for breath. And here, too, some 
of the remaining climbers stayed, too fa- 
tigued to put forth further effort. But a few 
still went on. Finally they reached their 
destination, just as the first beams of the 
rising sun gilded the mountain top. 

“Look,” called the guide, pointing to a 
cave-like hollow in the face of the rock. 

There, nestled in the crevices of the moun- 
tain, bloomed the flowers, just opening their 
snowy petals to the warm glow of the golden 
sun. How well repaid those faithful climb- 
ers then felt! For they had not only an in- 
describable view stretched out below, but 
also this rarest of sights, with its breath- 
taking beauty, right. there beneath their 
very eyes.” 

Prayer: Our Father, we thank thee for the 
loveliness of thy creation, for the things 
of beauty and of worth, not only in the 
world of nature about us but also in the 


® Thanks to a friend. 


lives of people everywhere. Help us to be 
willing to toil bravely for the highest, to 
dig deep down in order that we may build 
far up into the heights. In the name of 
Jesus, the great teacher and master work- 
man, we ask it. Amen, 

OFFERING: Quiet music, “O Master Workman 
of the Race’; leader says, “And now, in 
his name let us make our offering, each 
resolving in his heart to make also during © 
this new year the greater offering of dedi- 
cated effort. (Choir sings softly, “O Mas- 
ter Workman of the Race.”) 

Prayer Hymn: Now let us all sing, as our 
closing prayer, “God Who Created Me.” 

BENEDICTION 


January 27 


THEME: Wise Choices (Youth Sunday) 

PretupeE: “Now in the Days of Youth” 

Catt TO-Worsuip: Psalm 95:1a, 2 

Hymw: “Now in the Days of Youth” 

CALL TO PRAYER: Psalm 95:6, 7a, b 

Prayer: “Litany of Aspiration,” The New 
Hymnal for American Youth, p. 290. 


INTRODUCTION OF THEME AND SCRIPTURE: 
CuHoosinc THE HicH Way 


Today is “Youth Sunday.” We have been 
talking this month about building for the 
new year, about starting right by asking for 
God’s guidance, about laying the right foun- 
dations for living based on Jesus’ rules, and 
then climbing as high as possible. 

As we think about choices a person may 
make in life, we might recall the story of 
Solomon entering upon his reign over Israel 
after the death of his father, David. He felt 
incapable of ruling well without divine aid, 
and in a dream he thought God said to him, 
“Ask what I shall give thee.” Humbly Solo- 
mon replied, “I know not what to do, and 
have to rule this great people.” (Read I Kings 
3:9-15). 

In the New Testament we read also about 
Jesus thinking of the great work he wanted 
to do. In order to get help for this, he went 
out into the wilderness to be alone and think 
things over. There the thought came to him 
that there was danger of using his strength 
in the wrong way. He might place emphasis 
upon mere loaves of bread when hungry, 
instead of food for the spiritual life which 
came from the word of God; he might go 
about in a spectacular way and impress peo- 
ple as a miracle-worker instead of seeking 
to serve; he might strive for wealth and 
worldly power instead of his Father’s king- 
dom. But Jesus chose to follow good rather 
than evil; to put first things first. And so 
temptation could not harm him because, re- 
lying on God’s help, he was too strong for. 
it. Listen to his answers. (Read Matthew 
4:4, 7, 10.) Notice he says each time, “It is 
written.” Jesus knew his Scripture, or that 
which was written, and could use it for help 
in time of need. It was a good weapon for 
self-defense. Paul calls the Bible “the sword 
of the spirit,” and that is how every Chris- 
tian can use his Bible if he wishes,—for pro-: 
tection against evil, for a guide in follow- 
ing the right way. Sometimes we come to 
a time of decision, or crossroad, in life, and 
we need a signpost to point out the way. 
Our chart, or blueprint, or signpost—the 
Bible—can then meet our needs, and say, 
“Look out for the low road, with its bogs 
and pit-falls, its lures for an unwholesome 
good time, or for ill-gotten gain; that way 
leads to spiritual death. But follow the high 
road of right, which may be harder to climb, 
but which develops Christian character and 
leads to life eternal.” ; 
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PRAYER: (Based on this theme, thanking God 
for his guidance through the stories of 
great people in the Bible, especially that 
of Jesus who has shown us the way to 
follow.) 

LrADER: Here is a true story of a boy who 
came to a crossroad, and the choice he 
made. 


Story: 
Epwin MarKHAM AND THE Banpit® 


He was a gay-looking figure, this boy, 
with his broad-brimmed hat and red necker- 
chief and blue jeans! And he was riding a 
cow pony, across a lonely stretch of coun- 
try, where the sandy road wound in and out 
among the red and yellow crags which 
loomed up against the bright biue of the 
clear western sky. 

“Giddap, Aristotle!” he called out mer- 
rily, “giddap, get along there, or we'll never 
reach our stop.” 

But just then, as they turned a corner, out 
from behind a huge rock, there stepped a 
brigand, iull in the way of the little pony 
and its rider. 

“Whoa, there!” he cried. “Where you go- 
ing in such an all-fired hurry?” 

Now the brigand was a fierce-looking char- 
acter, with black hair, shaggy brows, and a 
long, thick, tangled beard. The boy had 
heard about the hold-ups of the. terrible 
“Black Bart,” and his heart sank. But he 
said, boldly enough, “I’m going to Oregon, 
stranger, and it’s a long trail. So step aside, 
if you don’t mind, and let me be on my way.” 

“Not so fast, not so fast!” was the reply. 
“You’d better come with me. I’ve been 
watching you, and I can use a strong young 
feller like you in my business.” 

“What kind of business?” asked the boy 
suspiciously. 

“Look here,—just you see!” With that 
the man produced a heavy sack, and emp- 
tied its contents on the ground. The boy’s 
eyes popped wide open. There were thick 
gold watches with their jewel-studded fobs; 
there were earrings, bracelets, necklaces; 
there were all shapes and sizes of wallets, 
bulging with bills and coins. 

“How’s that for a profitable business?” 

“Wh-where’d you get them?” stammered 


the boy. 
“Where'd I get ’em? Ha, ha! Where 
d’you spose? I collect ’em! Yes, sir!— 


right off’n the original owners, every time a 
stage goes through here!” 

“But you'll get caught some day, and 
they'll string you up. Then that'll be, the 
end of your business!” ; / 

“Not I, not I!” boasted the bandit. “I’m 
* too quick for ’°em Well, what d’you say? 
Want to be pardner to Black Bart, the 
smartest highwayman of the West?” 

The lad looked at the impressive figure, 
towering above him; he looked at the shin- 
ing mass on the ground. Then he shook 
his head. 

“Nope!” he said. “I got to be gettin’ 
along. I’m going to Oregon, to be a poet! 
Giddap, Aristotle!” 

And with that he galloped off, right under 
the nose of the amazed Black Bart. 

Well, young Edwin Markham did get to 
Oregon, and he did become a poet, one of 
this country’s most popular ones, with his 
famous songs- of the common man and our 
great Northwest, in its pioneer days 
LEADER: — 

Once a big choice like that is made, all 
other smaller decisions fit themselves easily 
into the pattern in order to make the pic- 
ture complete when finished. And so the 


8 Retold from memory, after reading Lands Away. 
Earl Marlatt. Used by permission of Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, New York and Nashville. 
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choice is the important thing, at the begin- 
ning of a new year or season, in order that 
we may see the goal from afar and not drift 
aimlessly about, wasting time, but realize 
where we are going and what we are build- 
ing for in the end. 

OFFERING: (Response by choir as before) 
Prayer Hymn: “Take My Life” 


BENEDICTION: Numbers 6:24-26 


Senior and 
Young People's 


Departments 
By Ronald E. Osborn* 


THEME FoR JANUARY: Men of God (Old 
Testament characters as inspiration to de- 
yotion) 


For the Leader 


In order to familiarize young people with 
the classics of Christian devotion, this series 
of programs has been planned about some 
of the great materials of worship in our 
heritage. These materials are of such a na- 
ture as to inspire, and a knowledge of them 
will enable young people to use them as 
resources in planning services of worship 
about many other themes. 

For several months selections from the 
Old Testament have been used as the basic 
materials. First the Psalms were employed, 
with the theme Praise God. Then came the 
wisdom literature, the theme being The 
Wisdom of God. The December programs 
considered the prophets as Voices for God. 
This month’s programs derive their inspi- 
ration from the lives of four great charac- 
ters in the Old Testament, none of them a 
priest or preacher in the modern sense, but 
“laymen.” The theme is Men of God. Next 
month will begin a consideration of cer- 


tain New Testament materials. 
January 6 
THEME: A Pioneer for God (Abraham) 


PreLupE: “Ring Out the Old, Ring in the 
New” 

Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 43:3 

Hymn: “Great God, We Sing That Mighty 
Hand” 

Prayer: O God, who art ever calling us away 
from the sins and failures and, inade- 
quacies of a dead past, through the strug- 
gles of the living present, and on toward 
the divine mystery of the future yet unborn: 
Stir in us the spirit which dares to venture 
new trails with thee, that we may ever be 
worthy followers of the Pioneer of Life, 
even Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

LEADER: 


A PIONEER OF FAITH 


God does his work in the world through 
men who yield themselves to him for his use. 
Through pioneers and statesmen and builders 
he works out his purposes for mankind. 
Those whom he thus uses deserve the title, 


* Editor, Young People’s Publications, Department 
of Church School Literature. Christian Board of Pub- 
lication, St. Louis 3, Missouri. 


Men of God. We usually think of this term 
as applying to ministers of the gospel, as in- 
deed it should. But in the world whose 
standards are still so far below those of the 
Kingdom proclaimed by Jesus, many men of 
God are needed to help us achieve a more 
Christian society. In the Old Testament we 
find the biographies of such men, biographies 
which may be of inspiration to us. 

Lives of great men all remind us 

We can make our lives sublime, 

And departing leave behind us 

Footprints on the sands of time. 

At the beginning of the year it is appro- 
priate to think of one of the pioneers of faith, 
Abraham, Living in the comfort of one of 
the great cities of the ancient world, Ur of 
the Chaldees, he heard the call of God to a 
nobler destiny than to make a “success” there. 
He was to push out to the west. Abraham 
answered the call of God. 

Scripture: Genesis 12:1-9 

READER: So goes the heroic story of this man 
who dared to walk untrod paths in answer 
to the call of God. This sturdy pioneer who 
was willing to venture the hardships of 
leaving behind the old, hopeless ways of 
the men of Ur and of entering on a new 
way of life became the founder of a new 
people and a new religion. Judaism and 
Christianity both trace back to him, their 
spiritual ancestor. 

Reaper: Romans 4:3; Hebrews 11:8-10. 

Lreaper: As we face the unknown future of a 
New Year with its demands upon us to 
make unprecedented ventures in Christian 
living, it is good for us to remember that 
the man God used to establish the line of 
his chosen people was a pioneer. In the 
spirit of Abraham, let us walk without fear 
wherever God calls. 

Reaper: Stanza 5 of the hymn, “I Know Not 
What the Future Hath” 

Duet: “God of Our Life, Through All the 
Circling Years” 

Prayer: “Another Year Is Dawning” (the 
leader may read the words of this hymn as 
the prayer) 

Ciosinc Hymn: “Standing at the Portal,” or 
“All Hail the Pageant of the Years” 


January 13 


THEME: An Emancipator for God (Moses) 

PreLupE: “O God, Our Help in Ages Past” 

Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 93:1, 2, 5. 

Hymn: “O God, Beneath Thy Guiding Hand” 

Prayer: Our fathers’ God, Author of Liberty, 
to thee we lift our prayer on behalf of all 
men everywhere who are striving for free- 
dom, to the end that all thy children may 
be delivered from whatever bondage en- 
slaves them; through Jesus .Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 

LEADER: 


A Great EMANCIPATOR 


Freedom is more than a luxury or a privi- 
lege. It is an “unalienable right,” because 
God has created us in his own image, and 
liberty is a condition necessary for us if we 
all are to come to the realization of the 
highest possibilities within us. So the great 
emancipators of mankind have been more 
than agitators and statesmen. They have been 
workers for God. And some of them have 
been deeply conscious of doing his will. 

Such a man was Moses, the first of the 
great emancipators, who almost fifteen hun- 
dred years before Jesus led his people out 
of slavery. 

As a child, even though born among slaves, 
Moses was taken as the favorite of an Egyp- 
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the Spirit of 
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A year's subscription to The Upper Room, given at Christ- 
mas time, will convey for twelve months the good wishes and 
helpful intentions of the giver. 


A single copy of The Upper Room, used as a Christmas greet- 
ing, will last for ninety days—far longer than a Christmas card 
—and may be the means of bringing a wonderful new expe- 
rience to the recipient. 


Christians around the world have long realized the value of The 
Upper Room as a Christmas remembrance, and hundreds of 
thousands of copies are used each year in this way. We can 
fill your complete order if placed NOW, including gift cards 
(mailed by us on your request to recipients of gift subscrip- 
tions) and special Christmas envelopes (for you to re-mail 
individual copies). Please check the price list on the order 
blank below and mail us your order today. 


THESE ALSO 
make ideal Christmas gifts 


A Pocket Book of Faith 


By Bishop Ralph S. Cushman. Two 
hundred inspiring selections, including 
Scripture, prayers, quotations, and 
poems. Vest pocket size, bound in 
imitation leather. 144 pages, 


A Pocket Prayer Book 


By Bishop Ralph S. Cushman. A treas- 
ured help in prayer life, meditations 
and worship. Over 579,000 copies 
sold, Vest pocket size, bound in imi- 
tation leather. 144 pages. 


Alone With God 


By Grover Carlton Emmons, founder 
of The Upper Room. A collection of 
personal prayers, one for each day of 
the year, that will enrich the devo- 
tional life of every reader. Pocket 
size, with two-tone cover. 136 pages. 


Cover-case for The Upper Room 


A permanent leather cover in which a 
new copy of The Upper Room may 
be inserted each quarter, Owner's 
name printed in gold letters at slight 
extra charge. 


For prices, see order blank below 
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tian princess. He had all the advantages of 

court life and of education in the splendid 

culture of a proud civilization. But he was 
not content to enjoy his own good fortune. 

The plight of his people weighed upon him. 

In a clash with a taskmaster who had been 

oppressing a fellow Israelite, Moses struck 

and killed the Egyptian. Then he had to flee 
the country. 
But God had plans for this fugitive. 

Reaper: Exodus 2:23—3:12 

Soto: “O Beautiful, My Country” 

LeaperR: Moses, after long struggle led his 
people out of their bondage to Pharaoh. 
But freedom is more than a matter of. de- 
liverance from political or economic sla- 
very. True liberty requires that the spirit 
of a man be free from every evil disposi- 
tion that might shackle it. This Moses was 
wise enough to discern. So under the gui- 
dance of God he gave to his people the 
Ten Commandments. No person who dis- 
regards these can be free. 

Reaper: Exodus 20:1-17 

Response: “O Beautiful for Spacious Skies” 
(stanza 3) 

_ Prayer: “Judge Eternal, Throned in Splen- 
dor” (Use the words of this hymn as a 
prayer) 

Crosinc Hymn: “Lead on, O King Eternal” 


January 20 


THEME: A Statesman for God (David) 

PreLupE: “God of Our Fathers, Whose Al- 
mighty Hand” 

Cat To WorsuHip: Psalm 66:1, 3 

Hymn: “Not Alone for Mighty Empire” 

Prayer: O God of law, who hast established 
governments that the life of men may be 
peaceful and orderly: Look with favor, we 
beseech thee, upon all governors, legi- 
slatures, and judges in every nation and 
grant that the people of every democracy 
may discharge their obligations as citizens; 
that their common efforts under thee may 
redound to the welfare of all mankind; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


LEADER: . 
THE MAKeEr or A NATION 


Some Christians have looked upon politics 
as a field of activity which they must avoid 
lest they soil their hands. Abandoning the 
arena to unscrupulous men, they have then 
charged that the game is dirty. Nevertheless, 
it is in the political field that much of the 
work of the Kingdom remains to be done. 
And some of the world’s ablest statesmen 
have been religious men. It is worthy of 
note that many of the Old Testament worth- 
ies were leaders in the affairs of state in 
addition to being advocates of religion. 
Among these were Moses, Samuel, Saul, 
David, Isaiah, and Jeremiah. 

Among the greatest leaders of the Jews 

. towered Dayid, an able leader and a man of 
sensitive religious feeling. As the second 
king of Israel, David succeeded in uniting 
the tribes, in repelling their enemies, in es- 
tablishing their borders, and in founding a 
capital at Jerusalem. He was such a great 
leader of men and did so much for the wel- 
fare of his nation that, even though he failed 
miserably in some respects both personally 
and politically, later generations looked back 
to him as their ideal king. : 

- David’s greatness was in the fact that he 

recognized the nation’s dependence upon God. 

Its greatness would not lie merely in its 

wealth, power, and magnificence, but in its 

devotion to justice and in its religious spirit. 

Reaper: II Samuel 5:1-5, 11, 12; 1 Kings 
2:1-4, 10-12 


December, 1945 


Announcing . bY 


347 Madison Avenue 


LeapER: To us today comes the call of God 
for Christian statesmen. Let us remember 
the things which make a nation great. 

Reaper: Kipling’s “Recessional” (This may 
be found in most of the newer hymnals 
under the title, “God of Our Fathers, 
Known of Old”) 

Prayer Hymn: “From Ocean unto Ocean,” 
or “God Save America, New World of 
Glory.” 


January 27 


TuemeE: A Builder for God (Nehemiah) 

PRELUDE: “Glorious Things of Thee Are 
Spoken” 

Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 127:1 

Hymn: “We Would Be Building” 

Prayer: Eternal God, by whose grace man- 
kind is beginning again to populate the 
desolate places of the earth and to recon- 
struct its shattered cities: Grant that every 
builder may have a devout sense of laboring 
with thee, to the end that his work may be 
established; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 

LEADER: 


In Days or RECONSTRUCTION 


These are not the first days of rebuilding 
after war. All of us who are concerned about 
the tasks of world reconstruction may take 
heart from the story of Nehemiah. Like 
Moses, he had a comfortable position in the 
court of the great empire of his day. But he 
was concerned about the plight of his own 
people. He used his position, not for his own 
advantage, but to make an opportunity for 
service. As a wise leader, a skillful admini- 
strator, and a solid builder, he saw his task 
through to honorable completion. In the face 
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of many discouragements his faith in God 

enabled him to carry on. Nehemiah’s diary is 

one of the inspiring books of our Old Testa- 
ment. 

Reaper: Nehemiah 1:1-4; 2:1-8, 11, 18. (Dur- 
ing the reading of this Scripture, have 
played as a musical background the hymn, 
“That Cause Can Neither Be Lost Nor 
Stayed.”’) 

Prayer: “O God of Earth and Altar” (read 
the words of the hymn as a prayer) 

Ciosinc Hymn: “March On, O Soul, with 
Strength” 
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Graded Curriculum and General Program Materials 
Published from July 15, 1945 to October 15,1945 


Te rottowine ust has been prepared 
with the cooperation of the various editors 
and publishers. Quarterly lists of materials 
published in 1945 have appeared in the Sep- 
tember and July-August issues of the Inter- 
national Journal. 


To Order Materials 


These materials should be ordered from 
your own denominational book store, or from 
the publishers indicated. Please mention the 
International Journal in placing such orders. 


I. Religious Education of Children 


A. Beginner 

GRADED LESSONS FOR KINDERGARTEN CHIL- 
DREN, by Elizabeth C. Gardner. First year, 
fall quarter. Teacher’s textbook (for 13 
weeks), $.35; My Bible Leaflet, a series of 
thirteen, four-page folders for the pupils, 
$.12; Picture-Set, $1.00; Message to Parents, 
$.02 per set; Activity Material, $.12 per set. 
Nashville, The Graded Press; St. Louis, The 
Christian Board of Publication; Philadelphia, 
The Judson Press, 1945. 

The fall quarter consists of three units: 
Unit I, “We Go to Church.” Unit II, “Getting 
Ready for Winter.” Unit III, “Christmas 
Time Is Here.” The pictures on the pupil’s 
folders and in the picture set are printed in 
full colors. 

Grapep Lesson Series. Loving and Giving, 
Part I by Elizabeth Cringan Gardner. The 
Beginner Teacher, 64 p., $.25; Beginner Bible 
Stories, on cards 5” x 6%4”, each with col- 
ored picture and story in a folder, $.16 per set. 
Toronto 2B, Canada, United Church Publish- 
ing House and Baptist Publishing Committee 
of Canada, 1945. 

The first of eight parts covering a new 
two-year course. Contains three units: “We 
Go to Church,” “Learning How God Cares,” 
and “Jesus, God’s Gift of Love.” For use 
with all pupils in the Beginner Department. 


B. Primary 

Grapep Lesson Series. The Lovingkind- 
ness of the Lord, Part I by Jean Lillie Hill. 
The Primary Teacher, 64 p. $.25; Primary 
Bible Lessons, thirteen, four-page leaflets, 
$.16 per set. Toronto 2B, Canada, United 
Church Publishing House and Baptist Publi- 
cations Committee of Canada, 1945. 

The first of twelve parts covering a new 
three-year course. Contains four units: 
“Thanksgiving,” “Our Church,” “The Lov- 
ingkindness of the Lord,” and “The Coming 
of Jesus.” The pupil’s folders contain a 
variety of features suited to the primary 
child’s interests and need of activities. Com- 
plete with wrapper that serves as a pattern 
sheet for use during the quarter. For use with 
pupils of all ages in the Primary Department. 

CHRISTIAN GRowTH SERIES (of Sunday 
school lessons). Second year, first quarter. 
Marian Poppen Athy. Unit A, “The Everyday 
Life of Bible People,” Unit B, “Some Things 
We know about God.” 13 Pupil’s Leaflets, 
$.12. .Teacher’s Guide, Our Primary Chil- 
dren, 64 p. $.20. Philadelphia 7, Columbus 
15, and Rock Island, Christian Growth Press, 
1945, 


Brown, JEANETTE PERKINS. 
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A Primary 


Teacher's Guide on “The Church Among 
Uprooted Americans.” New York, Friendship 
Press, 1945. $ .25. 

This leader’s guide is for use with the pri- 
mary reading book, Friendship Magic, by 
Jeanette Perkins Brown. One of a series of 
leader’s guides on the 1945-46 Literature 
Program of the Missionary Education 
Movement. 

Ketser, ArmitpA B. A Primary Teacher’s 
Guide on Africa. New York, Friendship 
Press, 1945. $.25. 

For use with the junior reading book, 
Mpengo of the Congo, by Grace W. McGav- 
ran. One of a series of leader’s guides on the 
1945-46 Literature Program of the Missionary 
Education Movement. 


C. Primary, Junior 


Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls in 
Winter Time. Hartford 3, Connecticut Coun- 
cil of Churches, 1945. 72 p. $.15 a copy; 25 
or more $.13 each, plus postage. Annual sub- 
scriptions received.- 

Daily devotional readings for families, mini- 
sters and church schools, containing stories, 
poems, prayers, songs and pictures for the 
period from December 2 to March 6. Sug- 
gestions are given for expressing the spirit 
of Christmas through sharing, and for find- 
ing religious significance in experiences with 
nature_and in home life. 


D. Junior 


Grapep Lesson Serigs. Exploring the Land 
and the Book. Junior Workbook Number 5, 
by Marion M. Brillinger. Workbook, 32 p., 
$.16. The Teacher’s Guide, 64 p., $.25. To- 
ronto 2B, Canada, United Church Publishing 
House and Baptist Publications Committee 
of Canada, 1945. 

Fifth in a series of twelve workbooks being 
published quarterly and covering a three-year 
course for juniors. Contains two units: “Ex- 
ploring the Land and the Book” and “Christ- 
mas in Carols and Pictures.” 

CurRIsTIAN GrowTH Series (of Sunday 
school lessons). Second year, first quarter. 
Mabel Elsie Locker. Conquerors, Settlers, 
and Kings. Unit A, “Conquerors of Canaan.” 
Unit B, “Family Life in Canaan.” Unit C, 
“National Life in Canaan,” “Christmas Les- 
son,” “A Review of the Quarter.” Pupil’s 
Study Book, 84 p., $.12. Teacher’s Guide, 64 
p., $.15. Philadelphia 7, Columbus 15, and 
Rock Island, Christian Growth Press, 1945. 

PatTerson, Murtet BEATON. A Junior 
Teacher’s Guide on Africa. New York, 
Friendship Press, 1945. 22 p. $.25. 

For use with the junior reading book, 
Nyanga’s Two Villages by Esma Rideout 
Booth. One of a series of leader’s guides in 
the 1945-46 Literature Program of the Mis- 
sionary Education Movement. 


E. Junior, Intermediate 


Faus, Sopuia Lyon. A guide for Teacher’s 
Using Jesus: The Carpenter’s Son. Boston, 
The Beacon Press, 1945. 

The introduction suggests possible ways 
of using Jesus: The Carpenter’s Son with 
class groups and includes lists of helpful 
books and pictures. The guide is organized 
according to the chapters in the book, with 


background material for the teacher and 
suggestions for class activities. 

Lucxuarpt, Mivprep Corrett. Light On 
Our Path. New York 17, Association Press, 
1945. 289 p. $2.50. 

A book of Old Testament stories intended 
for boys and girls ten to fifteen years of age. 

LuckHarpT, Minprep CorELL. Guide to 
Old Testament Study. New York 17, Associa- 
tion Press, 1945. $1.50. 

A leader’s guide for use with Light on Our 
Path. 


Il. Religious Education of Youth 


rS A. Intermediate 

CuristIAN GrowTH Series (of Sunday 
school lessons). Second year, first quarter. 
Gerhard H. Doermann. What's in the Old 
Testament?—Adam to Samuel. Unit A, “The 
Book of Genesis.” Unit B, “Moses.” Unit C, 
“From Joshua to Samuel.” Pupil’s Study 
Book, 68 p., $.12. Teacher’s Guide, 64 p., 
$.15. Philadelphia 7, Columbus 15, and 
Rock Island, Christian Growth Press, 1945. 


CurisTiAN Epucation Units. New York 
10, National Council Protestant Episcopal 
Church, 1945. $.25 each. The Christian’s 
Faith by Myrtle P. Baum. A unit of ten 
sessions for seventh and eighth grades on the 
Apostles Creed. The Christian’s Praise by 
Edith V. Smith. A unit of ten sessions for 
seventh and eighth grades on the develop- 
ment of Christian hymns. The Christian's: 
Code by Dorothy Hopson. A unit of ten ses- 
sions for seventh and eighth grades on social 
relationships. 


Juntor-Ht Kit, No. 2. Philadelphia 7, 
Westminster Press, 1945. $2.00. 

A packet including 38 topics in the form 
of four page leaflets and a Sponsor’s manual 
for the adult adviser. The material in Junior- 
Hi Kit No. 2 is planned to provide topic 
material for junior-hi groups and is also 
planned to help in the total program of the 
youth work in the church. The topics them- 
selves will provide an opportunity for a 
balanced program and have been carefully 
prepared to enlighten junior high-ers on 
the meaning of the Christian faith and 
their duties and responsibilities as Christians. 
There are also four interesting topics on 
Bible stories which have been brought up 
to date. o) 

BetHany GrApep Lessons. First. year, 
Intermediate Bible Guide (Pupil’s book) and 
Intermediate Teacher's Bible Guide, Fall 
Quarter, “The Story of Jesus” by Frances 
Woolery. St. Louis 3, Christian Board of 
Publication, 1945. Pupil’s book, $.20; 
teacher’s book, $.40. 

The first course in a new series of graded 
lessons for intermediates. 


B. Senior 


BreTHANY GrApED Lessons. First year, 
Senior Bible Guide (Pupil’s book) ; Senior 
Teacher’s Bible Guide. Fall Quarter, “Fairest 
Lord Jesus,” by Ronald E. Osborn. St. Louis 
3, Christian Board of Publication, 1945. 
Pupil’s book, $.20; teacher’s. book, $.40. 

First course in a new series of graded les- 
sons for seniors. 
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C. Senior, Young People 

THE Society Kit, VotumE 3. Philadelphia 
7, Westminster Press, 1945. 288 p. $2.50. 

This resource book for the total youth 
program contains 54 undated meeting topics 
in tablet form, perforated for “tear-off-a-topic” 
ease in assigning. Suggestions are made 
for meetings and programs from which lead- 


.ers may work out their own ideas. A new 


feature is a section on Special Day programs 
which takes the place of the section on Wor- 
ship Programs. Included with the Kit is a 
Christmas play, The Three Gifts, by Esther 
Willard Bates. Extra copies of the play are 
available at $.25 each. 


D. Young People 


BETHANY CoursEs IN CHRISTIAN LIVING. 
Christ Across the Centuries, by Harold F. 
Humbert, fourth in the series, and Faiths 
That Compete for My Loyalty, by Dwight E. 
Stevenson, fifth in the series. St. Louis 3, 
Christian Board of Publication, 1945. $.40 
each, 

The fourth course in the series deals with 
the influence of Christ across the centuries. 
The fifth gives consideration to causes in 
modern life, including the world’s leading 
religions, which clamor for the loyalties of 
young people, with a concluding session on 
“Christianity—The Way.” 

Bouuincer, H. D. The Church Is with Its 
Students. Nashville 2, and New York 11, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1945, 32 p. $.20. 

An elective unit for college students, for 
use in discussion groups, and in classes. spon- 
sored by the Methodist Student Movement. 

Bouncer, H. D. Great Ideas — Their 
Origin and Influence. Nashville 2, and New 


York 11, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1945.@ 


o2 p. -$.20: 

An elective course for use by college stu- 
dents in college churches or in campus 
organizations. 


Ill. Religious Education of Young 


People, Adults 


Dove.ass, H. Paut. The City Church in 
the War Emergency. New York, Friendship 
Press, 1945. $.25. 

Deals with the urban aspects of America’s 
uprooted peaples, in connection with the 
1945-46 Missionary Education Movement 
theme, “The Church Among  Uprooted 
Americans.” 

Tripp, THomas A. Rural Americans on 
the Move. New York, Friendship Press, 1945. 
$.25. 

Shows the drastic effects of present popula- 
tion movements upon the town and country 
church, in connection with the 1945-46 Mis- 
sionary Education Movement theme, “The 
Church Among Uprooted Americans.” 

Werer, Marion. Strangers Among You. 
A dramatization of Christian service among 
uprooted Americans. New York 10, Friend- 
ship Press, 1945. $.25. 

This one-act play is set in a community 
house for war plant workers and portrays the 
church serving uprooted Americans. 


IV. Religious Education of Adults 


Davace, Mattuew S, The Golden Rule in 
Race Relations. Nashville 2, and New York 
11, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1945. 30 p. 
$.15. 

This is an adult study course which aims 
to see how the golden rule can be applied 
in daily life in dealing with persons of other 
races all over the world, but especially in 
the United States; to discover how the way 
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FREE TO NEW MEMBERS OF 


The Pulpit Book Club 


1946 EDITION 


DORAN’S MINI 


Compiled and edited 


STERS MANUAL 


by 


The Rev. G. B. F. Hallock, D.D. 
and The Rev. M. K. W. Heicher, Ph.D. 


Regular Price 
$2950 


We are happy to offer to new members 


joining THE PULPIT BOOK CLUB now 


the “one volume library” that has earned for itself a unique place in every min- 
ister’s library. Now in its twentieth edition, just off the press, this long accepted 
standard work book again offers a wealth of diversified material for the busy 
pastor of all denominations. Its broad scope of contents includes Sermon outlines, 
Prayers, Poems, Hymns, Texts and Subjects, Illustrations, Sermons for Children, 


Lenten Suggestions, Special Services 


and material for year-round reference. 


Conveniently arranged and concisely indexed. 


Obtain This Magnificent Work Absolutely FREE 


by Joining the 


WHAT MEMBERSHIP in the BOOK CLUB 
INVOLVES 


The thousands of ministers who belong to the 
PULPIT BOOK CLUB have found the service 
of the club unique in the field of religious pub- 
lishing. Through the facilities of the Club they are 
certain to keep themselves informed about all the 
new books that are published that might be of 
interest to them and through the book dividend 
plan they make substantial savings in the purchase 
of their books through the Pulpit Book Club. 


These free books can be given because of the 
large membership of the Pulpit Book Club and the 
saving that can be made in the purchase of the 
books by the Club. This saving is passed on to the 
members in the form of the free book dividends. 

The Pulpit Book Club was designed to be of 
service to the minister. The thousands of ministers 
throughout the nation who have availed themselves 


Pulpit Club NOW! 


of the facilities of the Club have found it truly 
**made to order’’ for their book needs. 


FEATURES OF THE PULPIT BOOK CLUB 


1. You are not required to buy any specific number of 
books duriag any period, You may buy none at all 
during the entire year or a book each month, 

2. You receive one book absolutely free with each 
three principal selections of the Club that you 
purchase, 

3. For all other books purchased from the Club, be- 
sides the principal selection, you receive a 25% 
dividend in free books. 

4. You receive, each month, without cost to you, the 
Pulpit Book Club Bulletin, with reviews of the 
latest books published of interest to the minister. 
These books are selected from the hundreds of new 
titles that appear each month—selected with but 
one object in view—their value to the minister. 

5. You have the privilege of returning for full credit, 
within 10 days, any books that you receive from 
the Club. 3 

6. Forms are provided, with each month’s Bulletin, 
which you may use to indicate that you want no 
book at all sent to you, or that you wish another 
book instead of or in addition to the principal 
selection. 


Remember There are absolutely no obligations on your part whatsoever. There are no minimum 
books that you must purchase, and you may terminate your membership at any time. You receive the 


dividends for books bought from us, books that you 


would ao doubt buy anyway without the benefit of free 


book dividends. Books are of the utmost importance to each minister. Avail yourself of the facilities of 
the PULPIT BOOK CLUB and you will not only be kept informed of the publication of the most important 
books in the field of religion, but you will make substantial savings in purchasing them. 


THE PULPIT BOOK CLUB, Great Neck, N. Y. 


Please enroll my name in THE PULPIT BOOK 


Int. Jour, 12-45 
CLUB and send me FREE as my premium for joining 


the Pulpit Book Club “THE 1946 DORAN’S MINISTERS MANUAL.” I am absolutely under no obliga- 
tion to purchase any books if I do not choose to do so. You will send the BULLETIN each month, and 
your principal selection unless I inform you to the contrary. I may substitute another book of my own 


choice, or indicate that I want no book at all sent. 
within 10 days any books that I purchase from the Club and do not find satisfactory. 


principal selections that I purchase, I am to receive 


And I reserve the right to return for full credit 
For every three 
one book free. 


of Jesus, if followed, can free us from racial 
fears, antipathies, and injustices and give 


: ? us a world where every individual can have 


his best chance to grow toward “the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” 

SHERMAN, Marcaret Marston. Discussion 
and Program Suggestions for Adult Groups 
on Africa. Based primarily on The Cross 
Over Africa by.Newell S. Booth. New York, 
Friendship Press, 1945. $.25. 

One of a series of leader’s guides on the 
1945-46 Literature Program of the Missionary 
Education Movement. Includes resource 
material for worship. 

Know Your Biste Series. Study Number 
12: Three Gospels and a History, by Roy L. 
Smith. New York, Nashville, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1945. $.25. 

This booklet deals with the Books of 
Mark, Matthew, Luke and Acts, in question 
and answer form. 


“Simply a job of window-cleaning 


in literature’ 


So Dr. James Moffatt modestly described the 
prodigious task to which he devoted the better 
part of a lifetime: one of the greatest translations 


in modern speech of the Holy Scriptures. V. General 


WHITEHOUSE, ELIZABETH S. Opening the 
Bible to Children. St. Louis 3, The Bethany 
Press, 1945. $.40. ; E: 

Intended for individual study and for use 
in training classes, especially for teachers 
and parents of children. The book describes 
the needs, interests and limitations of chil- 
dren which may determine the selection and 
use of Bible passages and stories. 

Christmas in the Home. St. Louis 3, The 
Bethany Press, 1945. 64 p. 

A book of suggestions and resources to 
help the family make the observance of 
Christmas genuinely Christian. Contains sug- 
gested activities, worship services, Christmas 
stories, carols, poems, games and book lists. 

® Uprooted People of the U.S.A. New York, 
Friendship Press, 1945. $.25. 

A large picture map in colors, for use with 
the 1945-46 study theme of the Missionary 
Education Movement, “The Church Among 
Uprooted Americans.” 

O Worship the Lord. New York 10, Na- 
tional Council Protestant Episcopal Church. 
$.15. 

A series of nine services of worship: Praise 
of God, Thankfulness, Preparation for 
Christ’s Coming, Making Christ Known to 
the World, National Days, Father, Forgive 
Us, Easter, One Family in Christ, Rogation 
Day. For use in church schools, homes and 
organizations. 

SANDERS, CATHERINE A. Vacation Church 
Schools. New York 10, National Council 
Protestant Episcopal Church. $.25. 

A brief elementary guide for persons con- 
sidering the organization of a vacation church 
school. 

Netson, RutH YouncpAuHL. Christ Comes. 
Rock Island, Illinois, Augustana Book Con- 
cern, 1945. 30 p. $.10. ; 

A Christmas service for the church school 
in which all age groups may participate. 

Jewish Holidays — Do You Know Them? 
$.15 and At Home—with People (Ways of 
Banishing Prejudices) $.25, by Elsie F. 
Moller. 

The Care of America’s Race Problems. 
Edited by Dorothy I. Height. New York 22, 
The Woman’s Press. $.10. 

These booklets may be useful as supple- 
mentary source materials for teen age and 
young people’s groups. 

KELLERSBERGER, JULIA LAKE. The Salt 
Baby and other stories for children. New 
York 10, Fleming H. Revell Company, 1945. 
93 p. $1.00. 

True stories for American children about 
children in mission lands. 


What he meant, of course, was that archaic lan- 
guage and errors in copying and translating the 
ancient manuscripts have clouded the original 
meanings. 


Until his death in 1944, Dr. Moffatt continually 
bent his efforts to clarify the Word for today: 
studying papyri and other ancient records, trans- 
lating and re-translating, comparing and con- 
ferring, revising and polishing, analyzing Eliza- 
bethan English and the modern idiom. 


The result is the famous Moffatt Bible, its mean- 
ing clear and sharp in terms of today’s language, 
its revelation of formerly obscure phrases and 
words surprising and enlightening, its interpre- 
tation of prophecy and poetry touched with new 
beauty. Read it in company with the King James 
version or read it alone for new insights. into 
the Scriptures. 


Harper & Brothers, the American publishers of 
the Moffatt translations, have prepared a wide 
and attractive variety of Bibles and portions 
thereof, beginning at 60¢. Wartime demand for 
Moffatt Bibles, however, has exceeded at times 
our ability to manufacture them in sufficient quan- 
tity. Therefore, please be patient with your book- 
store should you find these Bibles temporarily out 
of stock. We hope soon to have an ample supply 
of all editions at your favorite bookseller. Write 
him or us for a complete price list. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 E. 33rd Street New York 16, N. Y. 
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New Books 


Alcohol, Science and Society 


Twenty-nine Lectures with Discussions as 
’ Given at the /Yale Summer School of Alco- 
hol Studies. New Haven, Quarterly Journal 
of Studies on Alcohol, 1945. 473 p. $5.00. 

The alcohol problem, as was said in re- 
gard to the poor, seems destined to be with 
us for a long time. Many attempts have 
been made and are still being made to deal 
with it. The Christian churches face an 
unusually difficult problem in connection 
with it at the present time. 

This book is along lines quite different 
from those frequently followed in considera- 
tion of this problem within the churches. 
It originated in the laboratory of applied 
physiology at Yale University, which estab- 
lished the Yale Summer School of Alcohol 
Studies as one of its own activities. The 
School held its first session in 1943 with 
eighty students and its second session in 
1944 with a hundred and forty-seven stu- 
dents. The third session was held in 1945 
but exhaustive reports of that session have 
not yet been published. This book deals 
with the session of 1944 and contains twenty- 
nine lectures with reports of the discussions 
of the lectures which were given in that 
School. 

The significance of the book and the lec- 
tures will appear best in the purpose of the 
summer school itself. The school originated 
out of an awareness that, of the many solu- 
tions of the problem of the excessive use 
of alcoholic beverages, many had been short- 
lived and none had provided a practical and 
adequate solution of the problem. It was 
recognized that the issue of alcoholism 
has medical, social, legal, educational and 
religious factors, but that each of these is 
only a factor in thé total. The real prob- 
lem of alcohol has to do with the way in 
which these numerous factors get integrated 
into the whole. The school originated as an 
attempt to provide a definition of the prob- 
lem as a whole and of the factors that must 
be taken into account in the integration of 
the whole. The lectures cover a wide variety 
of subjects. A few will indicate the scope 
and value of the book: 

The Metabolism of Alcohol; The Phys- 
iological Effects of Large and Small 
Amounts of Alcohol; Alcohol and Nutri- 
tion; Effects of Small Amounts of - Alcohol 
on Psychological Functions; Heredity of the 
Alcoholic; Theories of the Alcoholic Per- 
sonality; Alcohol and Aggression; Alcohol 
and Complex Society; Philosophy of the 
Temperance Movement; The Churches and 
Alcohol; Analysis of Wet and Dry Prop- 
aganda; Medical Treatment of the In- 
ebriate; Pastoral Counseling of Inebriates 
and The Fellowship of Alcoholic Anonymous. 

These and many other subjects are treated 
by specialists in the field of physiology, 
medicine, psychiatry, sociology, anthropology, 
psychology and others. The liveliness of the 
discussion between the students and the lec- 
turers is one of the many interesting con- 
tributions of the book. For all who are 
interested in the scientific result of the ex- 
haustive study that has been given to this 
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problem the book is indispensable. The 
churches must take account of the material 
presented here as a part of the groundwork 
upon which their program for the years 
ahead can be made. 

P. R. HL 


The Church and Demobilization 


+ By J. Gordon. Chamberlin. New York, 


Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1945. 
117 p. $1.00. 

Protestantism faces squarely the process 
of demobilization and each church seems 
anxious to provide guidance and help for 
war displaced personnel. This book deals 
directly and helpfully with two important 
issues: First, what does demobilization in- 
volve and what does it mean to each com- 
unity, to community agencies in general and 


in particular, the church? Second, what can — 


and must the church do as one basic com- 
munity force, and also what must it do in 
its unique and individual task as a church? 

The reintegration of the lives of individuals 
into wholesome and useful channels of citi- 
zenship is a problem and opportunity which 
demobilization thrusts upon every community 
and every church. Ministers and lay leaders 
will find that this book will help keep the 
church in the main stream of this tremendous 
opportunity. 

TeTHs: 


_Psychology of Religion 


By Paul E. Johnson. New York, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1945. 288 p. $2.00. 


Four hundred years ago science and reli- 
gion clashed over astronomy when Galileo 
challenged the older ideas about the solar 
system. Fifty years ago the struggle was in 
biology over Darwinism. Today, says this 
author, psychology is the field of action. What 
does psychology have to say about religious 
experience and. what does it contribute to it? 
Does psychology dissolve religion into a reflex 
or a neurosis? Or does it support it by the 
accepted results of modern science of the 
mind? (The author omits his the at spots 
where one expects it so this review may 
unconsciously do likewise.) 

The book has to define the two main words 
in its title. For the writer’s purpose, psychol- 
ogy is defined in dynamic terms and is con- 
cerned with energy as expressed in a process 
of living, in activity and in motivation to- 
ward a goal. It is also interpersonal, finding 
its field in persons, but only in their relations 
with other persons: for, he would say, many 
a man is not the same man in his family as 
among his cronies. Religion, for this book, 
is, in broad terms, whatever gives wholeness 
to a man’s life, that which binds its parts 
together around some central meaning or 
purpose. The more significant this core, the 
more significant is a man’s religion. Religion 
is both individual and social, active and 
passive, conservative and progressive. 

Around these two foci of interest, the book 
then discusses the main phases of religious 
life: its experience and growth, its restora- 
tion, prayer, worship, belief and behavior. 
The normal personality is one in which this 


dynamic interplay of persons comes to its 
fruition in a person who finds the unity of 
life in the Christian Gospel as expressed in 
Jesus. Such a person “will seek health and 
wholeness for all persons in a community 
of work and play, love and worship, that is 
devoted to the producing and sharing of true 
values.” 

One could wish there were more interviews 
recorded to illuminate the generalizations, 
like the one in seven stages, and that the 
impact of society as such were more recog- 
nized, but the.book will helpfully open up 
the field to many readers. It is appropriate 
for thoughtful reading while the series of 
articles on psychology and religious educa- 
tion is appearing in the Journal. 

P. R. H. 


Building for Worship 


By Elbert M. Conover. New York 10, The 
Interdenominational Bureau of Architecture, 
297 Fourth Avenue, 1945. 60 p. $.50. 


This very attractive bulletin is a welcome 
response to the calls for help engendered by 
the large post-war building program contem- 
plated by the churches. Not only will many 
new churches be built but hundreds will be 
remodeled especially with the end in view 
of making them more effective for worship. 
Dr. Conover writes out of more than twenty 
years of experience with architects and local 
church committees in which he has studied 
every conceivable problem of building and 
adaptation. He has studied church buildings 
in all parts of America and in Europe. In 
24 short chapters he deals briefly but help- 
fully with all phases of building for worship. 

The bulletin is well illustrated. 


A Book About the Bible 


By George Stimpson. New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1945. 509 p. $3.50. 


The fascination of facts was never more 
strongly felt than in reading this large and 
consistently interesting book. A great variety 
of questions about the Bible and its contents 
are answered here with honesty and fidelity 
to the results of extensive research. Ques- 
tions arousing curiosity are on every page: 
“Why did the Jews particularly abhor pork?” 
“Does the Bible mention Gabriel’s horn?” 
“Who were the Scribes?” “Did Jesus have 
any brothers and sisters?” “How do the 
Protestant and Catholic Bibles differ?” and 
so on without number. The author is a Wash- 
ington newspaper correspondent, not a 
professional Biblical scholar, who has done 
independent research in this field because 
of his love for the Bible. The book is written 
in lay language for popular reading. 

L. W. 


Vv The Philosophical Heritage 


of the Christian Faith 


By Harold A. Bosley. Chicago, New York, 
Willett, Clark & Company, 1944. 176 p. 


Setting himself against a trend in theo- 
logical thought which would minimize the 
contributions of philosophy, Dr. Bosley re- 
minds us of the persistent influence of 
classical thought. Plato, Aristotle, and 
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Again Available 


We are happy to announce that booksellers again have the 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLE LIFE on hand in adequate 
quantities. An unprecedented demand for this valuable 
reference book has been all but impossible to meet because 
of manufacturing difficulties during these past months. 
But now a large fourth ed:tion—incorporating important re- 
visions and changes—is off press and ready for distribution. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF BIBLE LIFE 


by Madeleine S. and J. Lane Miller 


Teachers of all denominations and levels of experience have found 
this book to be a positive necessity in presenting and interpreting 
Bible-centered lessons. The following are some typical comments: 
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“One hundred full pages 
of illustrations, twenty- 
two sections covering 
1,694 subjects, twelve 
pages of color maps and 
five indexes—these indi- 
cate the scope ...A 
MUST for the church 
school library.” — Inter- 
national Journal of Relig- 
ious Education.: 


493 pages 7A | 9 5 


“Here is a remarkable book. It in- 
troduces the reader to people who 
become as intimate as your next-door 
neighbor, who live in a terrain as 
familiar as the topography of your 
own home town.”—Christian Ad- 
vocate. 

“The writers have culminated many 
years of labor with a cyclopedia that 
has no parallel.” ——A merican Hebrew. 


“This book is both popular in style 
and superbly informed in matter. 
Church school teachers, clergymen, 
and both pious and impious laymen 
will profit much from the book and 
enjoy the process.”—Living Church. 
“Tt is the work of two who are prob- 
ably better equipped to write such a 
work than any pair in America.” 
—Christian Herald. 


Also available a Cain: 


CHRIST AND THE FINE ARTS 


Another one-volume reference book for Church school 
workers that stands alone in its field. 
Beautifully illustrated and bound. 763 pages. Twelfth 


edition 


EVENT IN ETERNITY 


PAUL SCHERER An important new 
book on the modern meaning of 
Isaiah, showing by illustration 
and example that the judgment of 
God is also upon this generation. 

$2.00 


A BOOK ABOUT THE BIBLE 


GEORGE STIMPSON _ Essay-type 
answers to over 500 commonly 
asked questions. ‘The editors of 
Christian Herald consider it one 
of the most important books of 
this generation on the Bible. 
—Christian Herald. $3.50 


Cynthia Pearl Maus 


“An anthology of art reproductions and _ picture- 
interpretations, hymns and hymn interpretations and 
poems and stories, it is by far the finest Christian 


$4.35 anthology we have ever seen.”—Christian Herald. 


Other Harper Books espectally suitable as gifts 


WALKIN’ PREACHER OF 
THE OZARKS 


GUY HOWARD 


—Churchman. “An intimate and 
valuable addition to Americana.” 
—Saturday Review of Literature. 

$2.50 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING 

TO GAMALIEL 

GERALD HEARD A new and re- 
freshing approach to the life and 
times of Jesus, as seen through 
the eyes of Gamaliel, grandson of 
the great Hillel and teacher of 
Saul. $2.00 


At all bookstores 


“A stimulating 
record of consecration and faith.” 


A BOOK OF COMFORT 


Compiled by ERIC PARKER “A 
wealth of carefully chosen selec- 
tions from the Bible and literature 
designed as a gift for the bereaved. 
“A wide range of literature has 
been searched for contributions 
to this admirable anthology.” 
—New York Times. $1.50 


ON BEING A REAL PERSON 


HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK ‘The 
most constructive, creative and 
helpful book yet written on the 
problem of personality.”—Chi- 
cago Sun. $2.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Plotinus are chosen as examples of those 
who, while not Christians, yet came close to 
some of the deepest insights of our faith. 
If one asks, “why should I waste my time 
reading these philosophers?” Dr. Bosley has 
two answers. One is for the traditionalist; 
the other is for the experimentalist. For the 
first, the reply is, “Origen, Augustine, and 
Thomas Aquinas read them with profit. 
Maybe they can help you.” For the second, 
the counsel is given, “Here in the appendix 
are more than 50 pages from the writings 
of these men. Take a look and see for your- 
self.” And if some layman concludes that 
this book will be of interest only to min- 
isters, a word from Dr. Bosley’s preface will 
be appropriate, “We have fallen on desperate 
days indeed if only ministers are interested 
in the intellectual heritage of our faith.” 
G. E. K. 


Let’s Do Better 


By Munro Leaf. Philadelphia and New 
York, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1945. 80 p. 
$1.50. 


This book for small children has been read 
with incredulous delight by every adult who 
has had a chance to see the Journal’s review 
copy. It fills a need religious educators have 
long felt and have tried to fill in much less 
successful fashion,—the need to get over to 
children in a simple, dramatic way the un- 
derlying causes of war and the way children 
can do better when they grow up. Large 
type and humorous illustrations make it 
easy to read by young children. It should 
have a wide distribution. 


Christmas. An American Annual 
of Christmas Literature and Art 


Edited by Randolph E. Haugan. Min- 
neapolis 15, Augsburg Publishing House, 
1945. 66 p. $1.00. 

This fifteenth edition of the famous 
Christmas Annual maintains the standards 
of beauty set by former numbers. It contains 
articles, stories, poems, and pictures for all 
ages. Of particular interest are the articles 
on stained glass windows and on Chinese 
music. 


Solving Church 
School Problems 


By IRENE SMITH 
Answers present-day 
problems common to all 
church schools. Ap- 
proved for leadership 
training course. 


A TEXTBOOK FOR 
LEADERS OF CHURCH 
SCHOOLS 


Clothbound $1.25 
Paperbound SO 


Write for quantity rates 
At your Church Publishing House 


WARNER PRESS :: Anderson, Indiana 


ms OOD BOOK Se 


We will mail prepaid any book advertised in 
this issue—or any good book—new or old. Send 
us your book wants or write today for FREE 
catalog of current titles. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


THE GOOD BOOK SERVICE 


3702 Woodridge Rd., Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
We Do Not Sell “Obnoxious” Books 


E. 
STANLEY 
JONES 


comings! 


$1 


Star-News. 


At Your Bookstore 
December, 1945 


The Searchlight on 
American DEMOCRACY 
American CHRISTIANITY 


The Christ 


of the 


American Road 


“America is God’s proving ground.” Are we Chris- 
tian enough to play our parts? Can we walk the 
American Road with Christ? Read what Stanley 
Jones writes about the country he loves and the 
Christ whom he would have America serve. Stimu- 
lating, challenging, hopeful. You may not agree, but 
you cannot ignore his analysis of America’s short- 


“May turn out to be more widely read than his inter- 
nationally famous THE CurIsT OF THE INDIAN Roap.” 
—Cleveland Press. “Here is a dynamic, penetrating 
analysis that calls on the whole structure of American 
life.”—Chicago Sun. ‘This is a powerful book—real 
dynamite. It ought to be read by every man and 
woman in the United States.”—Chattanooga Times. 
o “A stirring appeal to apply the principles of our 
Christian faith in our present-day world.’—Pesadena 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 


Nashville 2, Tennessee 


NEW BOOKS 


A Christian 
Global Strategy 


by WALTER W. VAN KIRK 


Now let’s win the peace! This book 
by the author of Religion and the 
World of Tomorrow points the way. 
Winning the war required a global 
strategy. Winning the peace also te- 
quires a global strategy, and the 
churches must formulate that strate- 
gy. The World Council of Churches 
is the nucleus of a unified command, 
and the author tells what other agen- 
cies must be set up. Calling to co- 
operation with non-Protestant bodies, 
Dr. Van Kirk shows how new life 
and hope can be brought to Europe, 
to the Orient, to Latin America. 


$2.00 


Christ the Lord 


by JOHN KNOX 


The early church was founded on an 
event — the appearance in history of 
Christ the Lord. What did that event 
mean to the early Christians? To 
them Jesus had a threefold meaning: 
He was a person:remembered; he was 
a person still known as a living real- 
ity by members of that group; he was 
a person about whom certain theo- 
logical ideas were held. This three- 
fold meaning of Jesus provides the 
outline of this book: “He was re- 
membered”: “He was known still’; 
“He was interpreted.” $1.75 


God In Us 


by A. CAMPBELL GARNETT 


This “liberal Christian philosophy of 
religion” ministers to those who turn 
for support;to a higher power, but 
whom a God of tradition will not 
satisfy; who ask for a religion which 
takes account of science and history. 
This book makes religion intelligible 
by turning the spotlight on a great 
religious insight: “It is God that 
worketh in you both to will and to 
do of his good pleasure.” We find 
God active within us as the disinter- 
ested will to the good of others; and 
we find Him as he is revealed in 
history. $1.50 


Coming jin January 


The New Leviathan 


by PAUL HUTCHINSON 


The challenge of state totalitarianism 
to human freedom—and what the 
church can do about it. 


FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER 


Willett, Clark & Co. 
37 W. Van Buren, Chicago 5, Ill. 
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The Jewish Dilemma 


By Elmer Berger. New York, The Devin- 
Adair Company, 1945. 257 p. $3.00. 


This book deals with ‘a controversial prob- 
lem within Judaism itself: that is, shall the 
Jews look forward to a separate Jewish state, 
as some propose for Palestine, or to living 
a free life in peace and friendship in the 
many countries where they now live or may 


PULPIT AND CHOIR 


OAMARU, 


AH 


-& SIMON : |: 


ESTABLISHED 1912 
7 W. 36th ST, NEW YORK 18, W. Y. 


TO READ? 


We read U. S., foreign peri- 
odicals. books, speeches; give 
you each week best anecdotes, 
illustrative stories, etc. For 
speakers, chairmen, ministers, 
educators, writers. Third year 
of publication. Sub., $5. Send 
$2 for six months'trial (26 
issues). Money-back guarantee, 


QUOTE, Dept. P, Indianapolis 


For Those who will 
not be Mentally 
Marooned 


live later? The author believes in the latter 
as the wise policy and advocates it vigorously. 
In these days when good will is being 


nurtured so carefully, the insight into their 


own internal problems given in this book will 
be helpful. 


Additional Books Received 


AFRICAN CHALLENGE. The Story of the 
British in Tropical Africa. 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, British Information 
Services (an agency of the British Govern- 
ment), 1945. 64 p. A presentation and 
interpretation of the story of the British in 
tropical Africa. A view that needs to be 
taken into account as the Dark Continent 
enters what some call its great century. 

Tue Book or WorsHip For CHURCH AND 
Home. With orders for the Administration 
of the Sacraments and Other Rites and 
Ceremonies According to the Use of the 
Methodist Church. Nashville, The Methodist 
Publishing House, 1944-1945. 562 p. Cloth, 
$.75; Leatherette, $1.50. Services of worship 
for stated and occasional use in the church 
and for the home, as well as rituals for a 
wide range of ordinances and occasions in 
the church. 

EasTERN CatHoLic Worsuip. By Donald 
Attwater. New York, The Devin-Adair Com- 
pany, 1945, 224 p. $2.50. This is a transla- 
tion, together with explanations, of several 
“Eastern Liturgies” of the communion. The 
author is a devout Roman Catholic and the 
treatment is from that point of view. Indeed, 
the word “catholic” is usually used in the 
restricted sense of meaning “Roman Catholic” 
—an interpretation which no member of the 
Eastern Orthodox communion would consider 
valid. A student of liturgies will find the 
comparison of the eastern rites with that of 
the Roman mass interesting. 

Event 1n Eternity. By Paul Scherer. New 


the planning of new buildings. 


architecture and furnishings. 


Church Building Committees will save 
time and money if this book is 
consulted before calling in architects 


THE CHURCH. 
BEAUTIFUL 


A Practical Study in 
Church Architecture 


By John R. Scotford 


Protestant Churches have long needed a book like this, 
something to guide church officers, committees and lay- 
men when alterations or new building projects are under 


consideration. Its underlying philosophy and psychology 
are sound as evidenced by commendations of outstanding 
architects, ministers and religious educators. 


Although concerned primarily with the remodelling of old 
structures, most of the book is immediately applicable to 
It includes seventy-five 
photographs taken by the author, in which are showings 
of some of his valuable “Before and After” pictures, which 
graphically dramatize good and bad taste in church 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
19 S, LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 124 West Fourth St., Dayton 2, O. 


$3.50 


York, Harper and Brothers, 1945. 234 p. 
$2.00. A series of stimulating lectures on 
chapters 40 to 66 of the book of Isaiah. 
They deal with the glory and majesty of 
God, God in history, his eternal purpose, the 
God who would be man, and the divine 
vocation. 

*From Scenes Like THESE. By Ethel 
Wallace. Philadelphia, Hathaway and 
Brothers, 1945. 223 p. $2.00. 

*TuHE GospEL ACCORDING TO GAMALIEL. By 
Gerald Heard. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1945. 154 p. $2.00. 

*Tue Licut or FairH. An outline of 
Religious Thought for Laymen. By Albert 
W. Palmer. New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1945. 156 p. $1.75. 

*LicHT oN Our PatH. By Mildred Corell 
Luckhardt. New York 17, Association Press, 
1945. 289 p. $2.50. i 

*Man’s Most Dancerous MytH: The 
Fallacy of Race. By M. F. Ashley Montagu. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1945. 
304 p. $3.25. 3 

*THE “MINISTER TEACHES RELIGION. By 
Frank A. Lindhorst. New York, Nashville, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1945. 125 p. 
$1.00. 

*New Directions In PsycHoiocy. By 
Samuel Lowy, M.D. New York, Emerson 
Books, Inc., 1945. 194 p. $3.00. 

Stra, Son or Conco. By Goldie Ruth 
Wells. St. Louis, The Bethany Press, 1945. 
192 p. $1.50. A fascinating story of life in 
the Congo. Through the story the record and 
work of the Disciples mission work in that 
part of Africa appears. A rare combination 
of fascinating material and facts. 

*TuE STORY OF THE SPRINGFIELD PLAN. By 
Clarence I. Chatto and Alice L. Halligan. 
New York 3, Barnes and Noble, Inc., 1945. 
201 p. $2.75. 


*To be reviewed. 


In Your Christian Education Program 


- Do You Want 


a course that is 


centered in the Bible? 

based upon the child's interests and needs? 
evangelical in approach? 

up-to-date in method? 

comprehensive in sweep? 

rich in story and other material? 

well organized from year to year? 
appropriate for interdenominational use? 


Then You Want 


‘ta gold mine for the resourceful teacher’ 


THE CHILD AND THE BOOK 


By Agnes Junkin Peery and Emily J. Werner 


Four Manuals and Supplement—$5.00 per set. 
Single volume, $1.25; Supplement (lists of Refer- 
ence Books, etc.) 75 cents. 

For Ten-Year-Olds: What Is God Like? 

For Eleven-Year-Olds: The Bible 

For Twelve-Year-Olds: What Christ Means 


to the Present-day World 


For Thirteen-Year-Olds: The Christian Citizen 


Island Workshop Press 


470 West 24th Street 


New York 11, N. Y. 


International Journal of Religious Education 


A School for the Littlest Ones 
(Continued from page 15) 


educational process. Parents also broaden their vision 
through participation in parent meetings where outstand- 
ing educators often speak, through use of the parent educa- 
tion library, and reading—and re-reading—books bought 
at the church bookshop. Mothers who assist in the class- 
rooms benefit by their close relationship with trained 
teachers and with other children besides their own. Respon- 
sibility for school planning and administration is also an 
incentive for many mothers and fathers to inform them- 
selves of preschool aims, program, and techniques. 

Incidentally, the governing body of the preschool is an 
executive board of seven parents, elected by the parent 
body, plus two appointed by the church council, with the 
pastor and professional director serving ex-officio. The 
tuition fees are uniform according to the length of the 
child’s day at school. Three-fourths of the school income 
goes for teachers’ salaries. 

Both parents and children enjoy the family-church nature 
of the school, which is operated in a cooperative spirit of 
“togetherness.” The parents and children share a life out- 
side the home in the larger group that is the church com- 

munity. In every way our church has attempted to provide 
the best in modern preschool education. 

Vitally interested in developing the best potentialities 
of children and promoting Christian family life, our church 
finds its week-day preschool program a challenging op- 
portunity. 


Sn scription FLAG SETS 


NOW in 1 ft. to 9 ft. heights 


for Desk, Mantel, Table and Platform 
in Home, Classroom, Chapel and Church 


The Mission Comes to Hometown 
(Continued from page 17) 


an invitation from the church of their choice. 


Responsibility lists followed up 


The Hometown religious census, followed by the Teach- 
ing Mission, were indeed the biggest cooperative project 
ever conducted by the Hometown churches. But, it was not 
over when the national team left. It was only well begun. 
Each church continued vigorously its visitation and enlist- 
ment program. 

Two months later the committee, in accordance with 
action taken before the Mission, called a “check-back” 
meeting of the representatives of all the churches. Each 
church reported its successes and failures with its “‘respon- 
sibility list.” Every church reported increases, in several] 
cases new church school classes having been required to 
care for the new people reached. In cases of failure, the 
information secured through the visitations was the basis 
for shifting such persons to the responsibility lists of other 
churches. The census cards had been made out in dupli- 
cate, one complete set being on file in a central office, which 
began to promise to develop into a Council of Churches 
office for Hometown. This continuing guidance by the 
committee helped further to focus the attention of the 
Hometown churches more on their shared responsibility 
to reach with Christian fellowship and teaching all the 
people of Hometown, less on merely winning “prospects” 
for the church. 


Thousands in homes and churches 
throughout America 


Iustrated Models US & CH; 3 x 5 ft; ht. 8 ff. 


- December, 1945 


NEW IN THE & and 9 Ff. Hts. are these magnificent 
MATCHED, FITTED Flag Sets complete with newly 
designed Stand with INSCRIPTION face, and 
planned area on back for Gift or Memorial Name- 
plate—lustrous, quality Flags on ornamented poles 
—a lasting, appreciated gift—and the ideal 
Memorial at any time— 

The FLAGS, size 3 ft. x 5 ft. and 4 ft. x 6 ft. (or 41/3’ x 5%') 
are of heavy rayon taffeta, beautifully fringed and mounted 
on 2 piece, 1% inch polished hardwood poles ornamented 
with bronzed Eagle and Cross and rich cords and tassels. The 
base, 11 x 11 in. of plastic composition, has inscription in 
bright bronzed relief, balance antiqued. Ornamented re- 
cessed area on back, when desired holds Name Plate of either 
cast bronze or engraved copper. 


Order by Flag Size Height Pair Single 
Model and Onan xe Senul tt, 8 ft. $67.50 $35.00 
Flag Size 4 x 6 ft. 9 ft. $82.50 $42.50 

4Y%e x 5YWp ft. 9 ft. $82.50 $42.50 


With. other than Inscription Flag Stands, prices are lower. Nameplates, 


attached or separate, $2.50 plus 10c per letter. 


Floor Stand Front face, showing 


Floor Stand Back face, Name- 
Flag Pledge Inscription 


plate over Ornament 


Illustrates No. US46 and No. CH46 
(114%4"" ht.) original of two most 
popular height FLAG DESK-WATE 
pairs: , 

US46 and CH46, 111%4"'..$1.50 pr. 
US812 and CH812, 20''.. 3.00 pr. 


OTHER SIZES: 
US1827 & CH1827, 40”.. 10.00 pr. 
with eagle & cross...... 12.00 pr. 
US2436 & CH 2436, 60”.. 17.00 pr. 
with eagle & cross...... 20.00 pr. 


Singles at 2 of above prices. 
Number indicates flag size, thus: 
46 is 4”x6"; 812 is 8x12”; etc. 


Description of 1 ft. to 5 ft. 
heights. Lustrous rayon taffeta 
flags, with gold color cords and 
tassels, on ornamented staffs. 
Beautiful walnut finish solid 
wood bases; bottoms covered 
with green suede-o; rich enamel 
inscriptions (unless otherwise 
ordered, inscriptions are Pledge 
to U.S. Flag and Pledge to 
Christian Flag). Packed single 
or pair in box. 


Of Highest Quality and Craftsmanship throughout. Pat. applied for 
At your Church Supply House or from Manufacturer. Circular on request 


REPUBLIC COMPANY, Dept. A-125, 176 W. Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Sole Mfrs. of FLAG DESK-WATES and the other sizes of INSCRIPTION Flag Sets; and of U.S.-Christian *' 


inexpensive favor and award, $1.20 doz. 


V"' Flagsettes, 
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What's Happening 


Council Staff Member 
Marries 


MISS CAROLINE COLE resigned from 
the staff of the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education on October 6 and was 
married on October 14 
to Mr. John Franklin 
Pineo, Boys’ Work 
Secretary for the 
Y.M.C.A. in East 
Orange, New Jersey. 
Mrs. Pineo came to 
the Council in June 
1944 as Assistant Di- 
rector of Children’s 
Work. Since the res- 
ignation last April of 
Dr. Mary Alice Jones, 
Director of the Department, 


she carried 
the full work of the Department, remain- 


ing for the fall meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Religious Education of Chil- 
dren. During her period of service with 
the Council Mrs. Pineo did much field 
work as well as committee work ‘and was 
very favorably received by the children’s 
workers throughout the country. She was 


married in her home church at West 
Medway, Massachusetts. Mr. and Mrs. 
Pineo are now located in East Orange. 


Presbyterian Board 


Announces Staff Changes 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. At the semiannual 


meeting of the Board of Christian Education 
of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., the 
following were elected to the staff: Dr. May- 
NARD L. CasssApy, New York, as Director of 
Men’s Work in the Department of Adult 
Work; Dr. Gorpon W. Martice, Rochester, 
N. Y., as Associate Secretary of the Division 
of Church Relations; Mrs. Grorce Wi1- 
11AmM Brown, Princeton, N. J., as Director 
for Christian Family Life in the Department 
of Adult Work; Mrs. Paut Costetxo, Chi- 
cago, as Book Designer in the Publications 
Division; Mrs. James M. Howarp, Jenkin- 
town, Pa., as Children’s Editor of the new 
curriculum. 

At the same meeting, Dr. Joun OLiver NEL- 
SON resigned as Director of the Department 
of Life Work to accept the position as Direc- 
tor of the Commission on the Ministry of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. Dr. Nelson will, how- 
ever, continue to give a portion of his time 
to the Life Work Department until his suc- 
cessor is appointed. The Rev. Donatp Lo- 
MAS, Young People’s Editor and Assistant to 
the Editor-in-Chief, resigned to accept a 
call to the pastorate of the Westminster 
Presbyterian Church of Bay City, Michigan. 
The Rev. W. Fetston Curistoruer, Field 
Director in Southern California, resigned to 
accept the position as Secretary of the Unit 
of Youth Work of the Board of National 
Missions. : 

Two new appointments have been made 
recently in the Department of Social Educa- 
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Youth Week January 27—February 3 
Has Theme, “Mold the World” 


CHICAGO, If. Youth will receive the 
spotlight in thousands of churches and com- 
munities in the United States and Canada 
during Youth Week, January 27 to Febru- 
ary 3. Young people of forty denominations, 
swinging into an intensified program, will 
hold special worship services, scrutinize the 
working of their communities, air feelings at 
public forums, and sell the church to their 
companions outside the church. 

Observance of Youth Week is brought to 
a point in the theme, “Mold the World,” se- 
lected under the joint auspices of the United 
Christian Youth Movement and Christian 
Endeavor. Beginning the week, the first 
Sunday will emphasize, “Mold the world 
through daily Christian living.” On the fol- 
lowing Sunday the world outlook will be 
vitalized in the theme, “Mold the world 
through unbounded Christian fellowship.” 
This week, which has become an annual af- 
fair, began over thirty years ago in the cele- 
bration of the birthday of Christian En- 
deavor, February 2, 1881. It is now an an- 
nual interdenominational observance spon- 
sored by the United Christian Youth Move- 
ment and Christian Endeavor. 

An important feature of the Week is the 
Parshad College Fellowship contest. Eight 
young people will have the thrill of winning 
four-year college scholarships and 24 others 
will receive scholarships to summer con- 
ferences awarded on the basis of Christian 
character and a written essay on, “The 
Meaning of the Christian Faith in My Com- 
munity.” Winning essays will be presented 
publicly as part of Youth Week programs. 

During the week community attention will 
be centered upon winning youth for Christ 
and the need of building Christian character. 


tion and Action. Miss Fern Coxrsorn, for 
16 years director of the Beth Eden Neigh- 
borhood House of Philadelphia, is the As- 
sistant Director with special community pro- 
gram and promotional responsibilities. 

The Rev. Nevin Kennett, who graduated 
from McCormick Theological Seminary in 
May, is breaking new ground as the first 
Traveling Fellow in this Department. His 
experience equips him to deal particularly 
with Christian interracial relations among 
the youth groups in the Church. 


Christmas Gifts to Teachers 


Last YEAR the Bethesda Church at Lemary, 
Missouri, a suburb of St. Louis, took thirty 
annual subscriptions to the International 
Journal of Religious Education and gave 
them as Christmas presents to the teachers 
in the church school. They have found the 
Journal beneficial to the work of the church 
schools. A Christmas gift subscription en- 
velope is enclosed in this issue for others 
wishing to send the Journal as gifts to in. 
dividual addresses. 


Newspapers, the radio, churches, community 
centers, schools will publicizé and further 
youth activities while young people them- 
selves carry out a program to revitalize and 
enlarge their groups. 

Material to aid local churches in the ob- 
servance has been published in manual form 
by the United Christian Youth Movement. 
The manual contains worship services and 
radio scripts as well as suggestions for 
forums—and community study to aid lead- 
ers in planning programs for the Week. 


Dr. Norman E. Richardson 
Dies in Chicago 


CHICAGO, Ill. Dr. Norman E. RicHarp- 
soN, for many years Professor of Religious 
Education at leading seminaries, died in 
Chicago on October 
27 of a heart at- 
tack. Dr. Richard- 
son had been Pro- 
fessor of Religious 
Education at McCor- 
mick Theological 
Seminary since 1928, 
and directed the 
Summer Session of 
that School until 
1942. He also lec- 
tured at the Chicago Theological Seminary. 
He was a member of the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education, Trustee of the 
Society of Christian Endeavor, and a mem- 
ber of the National Executive Committee of 
the Boy Scouts of America. 

Dr. Richardson was born in Bethany, On- 
tario, in 1878. He was educated at Lawrence 
College and at Boston University. He studied 
in Germany for two years and received the 
Ph.D. degree from Boston University in 
1911. He was head of the Department of 
Religious Education at Boston University 
School of Theology 1911-1919, and Professor 
of Religious Education at Northwestern Uni- 
versity 1919-1928. His best known books 
were probably: The Religious Education of 
Adolescents, The Church at Play, The Christ 
of the Class Room, and his recent brochure, 
The Worship Committee in Action. 

Dr. Richardson had an adventurous spirit 
and was a leader in new movements in the 
religious education of youth, from the be- 
ginning of Boy Scout work in the churches 
to the recent revival of interest in evangel- 
ism. He had a keen interest in persons, as 
can be testified by the students in his classes, 
and an enthusiasm for the cause of religious 
education which others found contagious. 
He was vigorously occupied with a multi- 
plicity of current duties until he was stricken 
the day before his death. The memorial 
service was held at the McCormick Semi- 
nary Chapel on October 30. 


International Journal of Religious Education 


Councils in Action 
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TOLEDO, Ohio. Early in October the Com- 
mittee of Religion and Health of the Toledo 
Council of Churches sponsored a one-day 
institute entitled “Civilian-Serviceman Face 
Tomorrow.” The institute was held on Sun- 
day afternoon, beginning with an assembly 
which was followed by sectional meetings. 
The four sectional groups were divided as 
follows: parents, wives and sweethearts, serv- 
icemen, and pastors. The unique thing about 
these sectional meetings was that the dis- 
cussion leaders and resource persons were 
specialists who had sons in service or were 
actual servicemen themselves. A fellowship 
dinner was followed by an evening mass 
meeting in the church sanctuary, at which 
Major James E. McDaniel, Post Chaplain, 
Rhoads General Hospital for Veterans, 
Utica, N. Y., was the speaker. 


GUILFORD COLLEGE, N. C. The annual 
meeting of the North Carolina Council of 
Churches was held at Guilford College on 
September 25. 


CINCINNATI, Ohio. Mrs. D. R. Hanna, 
Director of Weekday Church Schools for the 
Cincinnati Council of Churches, reports 
eight additional teachers have been added 
to the staff, and that there are now twenty- 
four teachers affiliated with their weekday 
system. New schools have been opened at 
Amelia, Anderson Township, and Batavia. 
Five other schools have extended their pro- 
gram. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. Miss Etien E. 
Situ, who for the past year and a half has 
been director of Weekday Religious Educa- 
tion for Fresno and Fresno County in Cali- 
fornia, will join the staff of the Northern 
California-Western Nevada Council of 
Churches on January 1 as the Council’s Direc- 
tor of Weekday Religious Education. 

Miss Smith, for a number of years before 
coming to California, was a missionary un- 
der the Methodist Board in China with a 
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teaching major in religious education. 

Although released time legislation in Calli- 
fornia was voted only two years ago, some 
135 communities in Northern California are 
conducting released time schools reaching 
a total of 17,000 Protestant boys and girls 
in the elementary and junior high school 
grades. Of this number, fully half of the 
children come from homes that have lost all 
touch with the church and, with a few ex- 
ceptions, the non-church boys and girls have 
had no ties with any Sunday school. Through 
the weekday classes they are finding their 
way into the churches of their choice in the 
communities where they live. 


KIRKWOOD, Mo. The Missouri Council 
of Churches is promoting “Go to Church 
and Sunday School” Day on November 4. 
The theme this year is “Going His Way.” A 
series of promotional materials has been 
prepared by the Council of Churches. The 
Council has announced the date for its next 
State Convention as March 19-20-21, 1946, 
at Jefferson City. The Youth Department is 
sponsoring a program of Youth Evangelism. 
The department is suggesting cooperative 
projects, and is providing explanatory man- 
uals and booklets for youth leaders across 
the state. 


SAN ANTONIO, Texas. The San Antonio 
Council of Churches’ Weekday Education 
Committee has worked out a plan of Bible 
classes on released time in Hot Wells Schools. 
A regular Transit Company bus takes the 
children to and from the Bible class room in 
the educational building of Crestholme Pres- 
byterian Church. Miss Rowena McCutchen 
is the teacher. The experimental Hot Wells 
teaching project will be used as a weekday 
education laboratory. 

The Council of Churches is also sponsor- 
ing a leadership training school on November 
5 to 9. Two classes are held each morning 


at the Laurel Heights Methodist Church and 


BIBLES 


Oxford Bibles are made in such 
a great variety of styles and 
prices that there is one to suit 
every occasion and every purse. 


When you choose an Oxford 
Bible you are assured of the 


most in value at the price. 


At All Booksellers. 


Oxrorp University Press 
NEw York 


_ December, 1945 


For 
Every Member 
of the Family 


THE STORY OF 
+THE BIBLE + 


For real appreciation 
of the Bible by old 
and young, there is no 
book to equal The 
Story of the Bible. 


Small children will 
enjoy hearing the ‘‘old, 
old Story’”’ read aloud. 
Teen-agers will want 
to read it themselves. 
All will be fascinated 
by its style and rever- 
ence, 52 great chapters. 
Illustrated by the 
colorful Copping paint- 
ings. 


WALTER RUSSELL BOWIE 


$495 


at your bookstore 


ABINGDON 
COKESBURY 


A GREAT AID 
TO SPIRITUAL | 
UPLIFT 


HELPS 
GAIN 
NEEDED 
FUNDS 


IT’S EASY TO 
SELL 1946 


MESSENGER 
Scripture Text 
Calendars 


Today—religious thinking is 
deepening—and_ Messenger 
Religious Calendars are aid- 
ing the good cause. You can 
help—and at the same time easily make money in spare 
or full time for your club or society. Thirteen full color 
illustrations by famous artists, a Scriptural message for 
each day, Sunday School lessons shown on Sundays— 
these and other useful features give these calendars a 
tremendous appeal in these trying days. 


EXACT 
SIZE 
9% x 16" 


Amt. Cost Sell for Profit 

100 $18.00 $30.00 $12.00 
Mia, 209 3400 “60.00 26.00 

5 42. R 
QUANTITY Bry 48.00 90.00 42.00 


Single copies, 30 cents; 4, $1.00; 12, 
$3.00; 25, $6.00; 50, $9.50. All prices 
slightly higher in Canada. 

Order Messenger Scripture Text Calendars from your 
own publishing house or 

ath ee MALL TATS COURON ote. s 
MESSENGER CORPORATION—Dept. IJ 
Auburn, Indiana 


Enclosed find $ 


PRICES 


for which send me 


Messenger Scripture Calendars. 
Also send your free sales plan. 


Name. 


Address. 
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six classes at the St. Mark’s Episcopal 
Church, each evening. Rev. Henry B. Getz 
is dean of the school and devotional services 
are conducted each evening by BisHop 
Everett H. Jones. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. The San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, and Northern California 
Councils of Churches announces the ap- 
pointment of Rev. W. Encar Grecory as Di- 
rector of the Commission on Ministry to 
Service Personnel and Veterans. While he 
is officially under the San Francisco Council 
of Churches, the Commission which he di- 
rects is a joint enterprise of the San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, and Northern California 
Councils of Churches. 

The new work involves three different ac- 


TWO VALUES 
FOR ONE 


Assured Income for Life, 

Joy in Helping Others 

through Salvation Army 
Gift Annuities. 


learn how you may receive a Guaranteed 
Life Income that is safe, dependable and 
regular. Income tax deduction. Rates 
22% to 7% depending on age. Write for 
FREE Booklet, giving age. Annuity Dep't 26 


THE SALVATION ARMY 13° W. 14th, st. 


New York 11,N.Y. 


CAMPERS 
new INSURED 


for 60c a week 


COMPLETE INSURANCE 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
AT SUMMER CAMPS 


One Fee Covers 
Bane be || hydeless 
reread (UL | ace teat 
00 ee 


Pays hospital, surgical and pri- 
vate registered nurse fees. 


Offered by a substantial com- 
pany specializing in insurance for 
religious groups. 
BROTHERHOOD 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


FT. WAYNE, IND. 


tivities: (1) Responsibility for providing re- 
ligious ministry to the men and women of 
the armed forces in the Bay Area. He will 
be available for counseling men and women 


referred to him by the churches. He will 
also try to provide a religious ministry 
through the various service clubs. He main- 


tains constant contact with the Army and 
Navy chaplains to render whatever assist- 
ance may be needed there. (2) Acts as co- 
ordinator and adviser to the Protestant 
churches of the Bay Area in all their activi- 
ties in behalf of service personnel and vet- 
erans. (3) Acts as representative of the 
Protestant churches to the various non- 
church agencies seeking to serve the mili- 
tary personnel and veterans of the Bay Area. 
Mr. Gregory has recently been released 
after five years with the Army as a chap- 
lain. He took theological training in Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary, and served as 
assistant pastor of a Chicago church and 
acting superintendent of the Fort Berthold 
Indian Mission in North Dakota. He was 
editorial associate of the monthly Advance 
in Boston, and pastor of a church in Con- 
cord, N. H. Both religious and scientific 
periodicals have published his articles. 


WASHINGTON,_D. C. Rev. PH1tip WipENn- 
HOUSE, Director of Research and Church 
Planning for the Washington Federation of 
Churches, has resigned to accept a call to 
a similar position with the National Home 
Missions Board of the Congregational Chris- 
tian Churches. For two years Mr. Widenhouse 
has directed the work of the church com- 
mittee making many important surveys. 


$250 te $500 


New York’s 
Friendliest Hotel 


WHERE YOUR COMFORT 
COMES FIRST 


Here at the Prince George guests 
enjoy the homey luxury and genuine 
comforts seldom found in other New 
York hotels. You have your choice 
of 1,000 spacious, tastefully furnished 
rooms, all with bath. Five famous 
restaurants and a cafeteria. Quiet, 
yet within 3 minutes of the shopping 
district. Low rates make the Prince 
George New York’s most outstanding 
hotel value. Write for booklet I. 


Single room with bath from $2.50 
Double ” is me $4.00 


Prince George 
Hotel 14 East 28t'St. 


New York 16, N.Y. 


Charles F. Rogers, Jr. ~ «Manager 


Weekday Teachers of 
Virginia Organize 


BRIDGEWATER, Va. The Weekday 
Religious Education teachers of Virginia, at 
their eleventh annual conference, formed an 
organization to. be known as the Virginia 
Weekday Religious Education Teachers As- 
sociation. The conference was held from 
September 1-7 at Bridgewater College, under 
the auspices of the Department of Christian 
Education of the Virginia Council of 
Chuches. Rev. Minor C. MILter is director 
of this Department and Miss ELIzABETH 
LONGWELL is supervisor of the schools. 

There are seventy-five full-time, profes- 
sionally trained teachers of weekday religi- 
ous education in Virginia. They come from 
both the white and colored races, from 
twenty-five states, have attended seventy- 
seven different colleges and seminaries, and 
belong to ten different denominations. This 
year these teachers will teach about 1600 
classes each week in both white and colored 
schools. Over 50,000 children will be en- 
rolled in these classes at a total cost of 
more than $100,000. 

The conference featurel a series of lec- 
tures on the subject, “Jesus the Master 
Teacher” by Dean Edward R. Bartlett of 
DePauw University. A Workshop on the 
use of visual aids in religious education 
was conducted under the leadership of Dr. 
Mary Leigh Palmer of the International 
Council. Other speakers were: Dr. Ernest 
Trice Thompson, Rev. Henry Lee Robison, 
Jr., Dr. T. K. Currie, and Dr. Fred Hel- 
sabeck. 


Minister Teaches 
45 Leadership Courses 


CINCINNATI, Ohio. The Rev. FRANK 
Smith McEntire of the Cheviot United 
Brethren Church of Cincinnati probably 
holds a record of some kind in the field of 
leadership education. With the completion 
of his service as Dean of the Cincinnati 
School this year, he finds that he has taught 
82 leadership education classes in 45 differ- 
ent courses. Of these courses, 18 were in the 
Old Standard Curriculum, 23 in the First 
Series, and 13 in the Second Series, there 
being some duplication in the old and new 
standard courses. He estimates that about 
a thousand Sunday school teachers have 
attended his classes. 

Mr. McFEntire’s interest in teaching is 
conditioned in part by his training. He at- 
tended a normal school and served as prin- 
cipal of public schools for seven years before 
studying for the ministry. Since 1921 he 
has been pastor of United Brethren churches 
in Ohio and New York, and since 1927 has 
been teaching in leadership schools. For 
ten years he was a member of the faculty 
of the Western New York School of Chris- 
tian Education at Silver Lake. He has been 
active in inter-church councils and is now 
serving as chairman of the Leadership 
Training Committee of the Churches of 
Greater Cincinnati. 
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Current 
Feature 
Films 


Estimates prepared by 
Independent Filmscores 


Film suitable for: 
M—Mature audience 
Y—Young People 
C—Children 
*—_Outstanding for Family 
j—Outstanding for Adults 


Abbott and Costello in Hollywood 
(MGM) Bud Abbott, Lou Costello, Frances 
Rafferty, Robert Stanton. Farce. Wisecracks 
and slapstick antics as barber and his bumb- 
ling porter try to put over crooner as star by 
becoming his movie agents, nearly wreck 


studio, practice deception right and left, be- 


fore doing so. ... Typical Abbott and Cos- 
tello stunts, familiar from previous appear- 
ances—no better, no worse, than those efforts. 


M.Y.C, 


Blood on the Sun (UA) James Cagney, 
Sylvia Sidney. Melodrama assuming that 
the “Tanaka plan” found in 1929 and alleged 
to reveal Japan’s ambition for world conquest 
was obtained by one hard-drinking American 
reporter amidst blood and intrigue. . ‘ 
Film disregards logic in favor of violent mus- 
cular conflict, since an early visit to the 
American embassy could obviously have pre- 


vented further trouble. Characterizations 
stereotyped. James Cagney in a Dick Tracy 
comic strip. M,Y 


Captain Eddie (Fox) Lynn Bari, James 
Gleason, Fred MacMurray. Biography of 
Eddie Rickenbacker, told in flashbacks as he 
awaits rescue from raft after plane crash 
two years ago in Pacific. . . . Flashbacks, 
showing hero’s family life, childhood obses- 
sion with machines, early developments in 
automobiles and planes, are carefully detailed 
to provide authentic, nostalgic entertain- 
ment; raft scenes less effective. Ricken- 
backer is made a daredevil, a home-loving 
family man, an undoubted hero, with mention 
of recent labor controversies carefully avoid- 
ed. Although wisdom of glamorizing man in 
public and political eye may be questioned, 
this is a well-knit, entertaining story of the 
boy who made good. M,Y.C 


The Crime Doctor’s Courage (Col.) 
Warner Baxter, Hilary Brooke, James Cowan. 
Melodrama. Another in series about psy- 
chiatrist-mystery solver, this time involving 
him with detective-story writer, Spanish 
dancers, etc. . .. Poorly motivated and taking 
much for granted in way of plot, this is 
only passable mystery fare. M, 


The Dolly Sisters (Fox) Betty Grable, - 


June Haver, John Payne, S. Z. Sakall. Musi- 
cal built around lives and loves of two song 
and dance stars of some thirty years ago, 
with elaborate settings, costumes, fabulous 
staged ensembles. . . . A technicolored ex- 
travaganza, which must have cost millions to 
produce, reminiscent of many others of same 
type made by this company. Life stories on 
which film is based have been considerably 
altered to provide more glamor and romance 
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BIBLE STORIES on 2” x 2” 
KODACHROME SLIDES 


Now! | 


Illustrate your Christmas program with natural color 2” x 2” Cathedral 5ibitwtidet- 
PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW for “The Christmas Story”—28 slides. 


Protective Glass Binders . . $16.30 
Cardboard Readymounts . 13.50 


Now ready—Many other Bible Stories by Cathedral. Also, Christmas carols and 
programs on 35mm slidefilms. 
Write today for free catalogs. 


BOND SLIDE COMPANY, INC. 
68 West Washington St. Dept. RE Chicago 2, Illinois 


New Caoieiral 16mm 


TALKING MOTION PICTURES 


Now Available or Soon to Be Available 


A WOMAN TO REMEMBER 
St. Luke VII :36-50 


This is the story of Miriam, a vain and 
selfish woman who loses her wealth and 
social position by a trick of fate. Forced 
with her child Shelah to live in the poor- 
est part of the city, she one day comes 
face to face with the Master. A picture 
for every woman. Children too will catch 
its lesson and enjoy the unforgettable 
scenes of Jesus. 


WE TOO RECEIVE 


A modern story based on facts. An ex- 
cellent film for teaching the effectiveness 
of Missions. Non-denominational in treat- 
ment. Thrilling drama exceptionally well 
done. A film that tells the drama of an 
actual experience in the Southwest Paci- 
fic. Natives who were educated in mis- 
sion schools are responsible for saving the 
lives of American airmen shot down in 
the jungles. 


THY WILL BE DONE 


A missionary, his wife and a missionary doc- 
tor are confronted with a cholera epidemic in 
the Chinese village where they are stationed. 
The solution of their difficulty is dramatically 
told, emphasizing the tremendous importance 
of missionary work and needs. 


A VOICE IN THE WILDERNESS 


This picture deals with the story of 
John the Baptist, and is based upon the 
book of the same name by Roy L. Smith, 
Editor of “The Christian Advocate.’’ The 
story deals with the beginning of John 
the Baptist and ends with his beheading 
in the palace of Herod, when Salome 
made the request because of her mother’s 
desire to get revenge on John. 


MAN OF FAITH 
St. Mark IT:1-12 


Darius, a wealthy young man in Tiberius, 
having met the Master, decides to sell his house 
and lands and join Him. Waiting in Capernaum 
for Jesus and His disciples he is injured in an 
accident which causes paralysis. He believes 
Jesus can help him, and aided by four friends 
he is let down through a roof in the house where 
Jesus was staying. 


THE BLIND BEGGAR OF JERUSALEM 


This is the story of the beggar whom Christ 
healed at the Gate of the Temple, and whose 
healing was questioned by the authorities who 
tried to discredit the power of Jesus. This is 
the story of the 9th Chapter of St. John. 


FESTIVAL FOR SPRING 


This is a color cartoon being made for 
the Primary and Kindergarten groups. 
Not only Sunday Schools, but Day Schools, 
Church Schools, Public Schools and Pri- 
vate Nursery Schools will welcome this 
film with open arms. Length, 1 reel. Also 
obtainable in black and white. 


For Rental Dates and Open Dates Apply to Nearest Office 


IDEAL PICTURES 


52 Auburn Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Georgia 

219 East Main Street, Richmond 19, Virginia 
915 S. W. 10th Avenue, Portland 5, Oregon 
926 McGee Street, Kansas City 6, Missouri 


28 East 8th Street, Chicago 5, Mlinois 

2408 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
2024 Main Street, Dallas 1, Texas 

714 18th Street, Denver 2, Colorado 

4127 Tulane Ave., New Orleans, Louisiana 
9536 N.E. 2nd Ave., Miami, Florida Bertram Willoughby Pictures, Inc., 

18 South Third Street, Memphis 3, Tennessee 1600 Broadway, New York 19, New York 


a 
Send for Catalogue of Other Religious Films 
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New Quick Basy T 


ONE OF THE IMPORTANT BASIC IMPROV 


Saves Time 
Eliminates Film Damage 
Due to Faulty Threading 


Here is a welcome innovation for both expert 
and amateur. With this new improved design of film 
threading mechanism, both film sprockets open for thread- 
ing and close automatically as the gate opens and closes. 
Either sprocket may also be opened individually to adjust 
film loops if necessary without opening gate. This new fea- 
ture not only saves time but eliminates possibility of 
damaging valuable film because of improper threading. 

Owing to the still urgent demand for Ampro projec- 
tors by the U.S. armed services—all Ampro civilian pro- 
duction for the balance of the year will be allocated tothe 
accumulated orders now on hand, Because of this unusual 
demand, all new orders are being booked for early 1946 
delivery and will be filled in the order in 
which they were received. If you wish 
Ampro quality and features—and they 
are well worth waiting for—we urge you 
to place-your orders now so that delivery 
can be made at the earlist possible time. 
Your patience will be rewarded by the 
superb quality and features of the new 
Ampro projectors. 


Ampro 8 mm. 
Stlent Projector 


The Army-Navy"'E”’ has been awarded 
to Ampro for excellence in the produc- 
tion of 16 mm. motion picture projectors. 


AMPRO CORPORATION e CHICAGO 18 eA General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary 
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for screen. Frothy, entertaining, colorful, 


sentimental. ; 


Kasy to Look At (Univ.) George Do- 
lentz, Kirby Grant, Gloria Jean. Drama. 
How an ambitious young costume designer 
goes to New York, becomes, strangely enough, 
a night club singer, wins fame and love with 
greatest of ease. . .. Based on incredibly fan- 
tastic premise, this is artificial in story and 


presentation. 5¥. 


The Falcon in San Francisco (RKO) 
Tom Conway, Rita Corday, Sharyn Moffeit. 
Melodrama. One in still another series, this 
one centering about suave detective always 
suspected by police of implication in crimes 
he eventually solves. Here, he is accused of 
kidnapping small girl whose nurse’s murder 
he seeks to solve. . . . Essential suspense 
lacking, somewhat redeemed by smooth 
performances. Routine detective yarn. M,Y 


Guest Wife (UA) Don Ameche, Claud- 
ette Colbert, Dick Foran. Comedy resulting 
when long-suffering friend “lends” wife to 
dashing newspaper correspondent so latter 
can continue subterfuge whereby employer 
believes him married. . . . Trite plot—with 
familiar misconceptions, bedroom situations, 
ete.—slightly redeemed by appropriately 
light, spirited direction and performance. 
Considerable drinking unnecessary to plot. 


> 


The Hidden Eye (MGM) Edward Ar- 
nold, Ray Collins, Frances Rafferty. Melo- 
drama. Another detective series is carried 
forth in this film, which features the amazing 
deductive powers of a blind detective, assisted 
by his remarkable seeing-eye dog. These are 
cheaply made films, designed obviously 
merely to fill in lower halves of double fea- 
tures. . . . Suspense in this entry is lost by 
early revelation of guilty party, remainder of 
film depending on violent encounters to car- 
ry interest. Fair detective melodrama. M,Y 


*The House on 92nd Street (Fox) Wil- 
liam Kythe, Signe Hasso, Lloyd Nolan. 
Drama. Combination of fact and enacted 
scenes tells story of counter espionage ol 


F.B.I. during war which prevented theft of - 


scientific secrets by German agents. . . . Pro- 
duced by new method, in documentary style, 
by de Rochemont, March of Time expert, 
this is a skillful accomplishment, so that both 
types of scenes are equally convincing, and a 
number of actual cases are synthesized into 
one effective story. Makes previous Holly- 


wood spy efforts seem phony and weak. 


Suspenseful, restrained, realistic. M,Y 


*Our Vines Have Tender Grapes 
(MGM) Jackie Jenkins, Margaret O’Brien, 
E. G. Robinson. Drama created by everyday 
incidents of growth on a farm in Norwegian- 
American community, centering around de. 
votion of farmer to his small daughter. . . 
A leisurely film depending commendably on 
characterization and detailed incident rather 
than on plot for interest. Unaccented, be- 
lievable, moving. M.Y.C 


Palestine Problem (The March of 
Time) Documentary presenting conflicting 
ambitions of Arabs and Jews in Palestine, 
with scenes showing accomplishments of 
Jews in making a desert into home, arriving 
refugees, etc. . . . A comprehensive, vivid 
fact film. Informative. - MeY;G us, 


tRhapsody in Blue (War.) Robert Alda. 
Morris Carnovsky, Joan Leslie, Herbert Rud- 
ley, Alexis Smith. Drama _ interpolating 
music by George Gershwin into relation of 
events in the composer’s life... . Although 
music is made incidental to plot, it is still 
the best reason for seeing film. Characteriza- 
tions ably done. Entertaining biography, ex- 
citing musically. M, 
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The power of motion pictures as an educational tool has been 
proved on a mass scale in the training of our armed forces. 


Churches and church schools can effectively use this instrument 
of instruction. “Learning Unlimited,” a booklet prepared by the 
educational department of Bell & Howell, contains valuable 
suggestions for those now using movies in teaching, for those 


contemplating their use. 


It is based on the observation of the use of movies on the home 
and war fronts, on years of study of actual church experiences. 
“Learning Unlimited” will be of great help to you as a pastor 
or religious educator. To get your copy, simply pin the coupon 


to your letterhead. No cost, no obligation. 


Remember, too, the success of your motion picture program 
depends on the excellence of your projector and films. Filmo- 
sound 16mm. sound film projectors excel... in performance, 
dependability, coolness, and ease of operation. And the Filmo- 
sound Library offers thousands of films covering a wide range 


of subjects. 


Bell & Howell Company, Chi- 
cago; New York; Hollywood; 
Washington, D. C,; London. Es- 
tablished 1907. 


Churches Can Buy 
Filmosounds NOW 


Take the first step today to obtain 
the new, cooler Filmosound Pro- 
jector... send the coupon below. (7 
Orders are being filled in sequence 
as rapidly as Bell & Howell’s pre- 
cision standards permit. 

And remember, Filmosounds pro- 
vide not only audio-visual teaching 
... but worthwhile entertainment and 
recreation. Thousands of films in the 
Filmosound Library are available. 


Keep On Buying and Holding Victory Bonds 


OPTI-ONICS—products combining the sciences of 
OPTics ¢ electrONics * mechanICS 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


bell 2 Howell 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
7169 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 
Please send us () ‘‘Learning Un- 
limited”’ () Information on Filmo- 
sound projectors () Information 
on Filmosound Library. 


Lady ona Train (Univ.) Ralph Bellamy, 
David Bruce, Deanna Durbin, Dan Duryea. 
Melodrama about a debutante who has all 
manner of adventure when she sets out to get 
help in investigating murder she has acci- 
dently witnessed from train window. . . . 
Material has been treated for sex rather than 
suspense, and result is as confused and silly 
as might have been expected from such 
change in emphasis in melodrama. Inept per- 
formances in mediocre film. M,Y 


Mama Loves Papa (RKO) Leon Errol, 
Elizabeth Risdon. Comedy about weak-kneed 
furniture salesman whose wife decides to 
drive him to success. . . . Typical bumbling 
antics by Errol feature this cheaply done 
domestic farce; also typical is his portrayal 
of a drunk, which, strangely, is supposed to 
be very funny. Poor entertainment. M,Y 


*Pride of the Marines (War.) Dane 
Clark, Rosemary DeCamp, John Garfield, 
Eleanor Parker. Drama, built around real 
experiences of a young Philadelphia ma- 
chinist who performed courageous feats with 
marines- at Guadalcanal, returned, blinded, 
to face future bitter and fearful until re- 
stored to confidence and understanding hy 
efforts of buddies in hospital, a Red Cross 
worker, and his old friends at home... . A 
serious effort to present problems of maimed 
veterans, done with commendable lack of 
sentimentality and “Hollywood” decoration. 


Settings and dialogue realistic, unphony. 
An outstanding treatment, hard-hitting, 
honest, compelling. M,Y.C 


The Strange Affair of Uncle Harry 
(Univ.) Geraldine Fitzgerald, Moyna Mag- 
gill, Ella Raines, George Sanders. Melodrama. 
Frustration in family in small New England 
town, where submerged brother is kept from 
normal life by demands of his two neurotic 
sisters, reminders of what is expected of him 
in town, climaxed by frantic effort to escape, 
and, finally, murder.... A taut psychological 
melodrama, mounting steadily in expertly 
created atmosphere to climax that falls apart, 
cheating play and audience; a promise 
unrealized. M 


That Justice Be Done (OWI) Docu- 
mentary explaining the four types of trials 
for war criminals being conducted in Europe, 
with shots of evidence, men to be tried, etc. 
... Informative and timely fact film. M,Y 


*State Fair (Fox) Dana Andrews, Fay 
Bainter, Vivian Blaine, Jeanne Crain, Chas. 
Winninger. Musical. Visit of Iowa farm 
family to state fair is made background for 
romantic and comic incidents. . . . Sprightly 
technicolored film with tuneful musical in- 
terludes and a setting somewhat more remi- 
niscent of Hollywood than Iowa farm. 
Looks at life with very rose-tinted glasses. 


M,Y,C 


Films for Church Use 


Recommendations by reviewing groups o” 


the Committee or Visual Educatior of the 
Internationa! Council of Retigious Education 


The following w.aterials ore 
available through the de- 
neminational book stores, 
mambers of the Religious 
Film. Association. Names 
and addresses may be se- 
cured from the Association 
headquarters, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York.10, N.Y. 


Teaching the Bible to 
Children and Intermediates 

Set of sixty-seven 2 x 2 Kodachrome 
(color) slides produced by Rev. Frank A. 
Lindhorst and Mrs. W. M. Hubbard, sale 
price $33.50. Two copies of script with each 


set. Apply to denominational book stores re- 


garding rental possibilities. 

The slides begin with the church school 
superintendent presenting Bibles to the boys 
and girls entering the junior department. 
They show procedures in teaching, in find- 
ing Bible passages and in the use of the 
Bible in various units of study. 

The pictures show— 

The juniors using an historical Old Test- 
ament unit. 

The intermediates using a unit on appre- 
ciation of the Bible. 

The primaries using the Bible in a nature 
unit. 

The beginners using Biblical materials 
with a “Stories of Jesus” unit. 

The nursery children living Bible truths 
and being introduced to teachings and ex- 
pressions from the Bible. 

The set of slides thus shows how each of 
the four age groups uses the Bible. An excel- 
lent feature is the variety of activities in- 
cluded: research, use of pictures and maps, 
using the Bible in worship services, private 
worship, as part of the worship center, in 
hymns and music, and choric reading, using 
illustrative models, making posters and pup- 
pets, spatter painting Bible quotations, Bible 
exhibits, drawing, telling and playing Bible 
stories, 

A lovely little group of seven slides shows 
the way a primary teacher uses a visit to a 
lily pool to help the children learn the mean- 
ing of “The earth is full of thy riches.” 

This is a set of slides prepared by religious 


A COMPLETE VISUAL EDUCATION service 


FOR THE CHURCH 


QUALITY SLIDES 


2” x 2” and 314” x 4” 


PROJECTORS 
2” x2” © FILM STRIP © 314”x 4” © OPAQUE 


PROJECTION SCREENS 


Write for Information 
(No obligation) 


RYAN LANTERN SLIDE SERVICE 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


educators for church workers. It may be 
used in its entirety with the script as it is. 
It may also be broken into sections for de- | 
partmental use. It may be used to launch | 
study along any one of numerous directions 
such as creative activities in teaching boys | 
and girls, 

Content: ExceLtLentT; Technical Quality: 
EXCELLENT.” 


New Testament Bible Stories 
in Kodachrome 


The Cathedral Pictures Company, which 
produced the excellent and widely used 2x2 | 
Kodachrome slides “The Christmas Story | 
in Color” (28 slides), “The Good Samaritan” | 
(7 slides) and “The Prodigal Son” (11 | 
slides) has now released 31 additional sets | 
of slides. 

The evaluating committee suggests that | 
the following points be kept in mind when 
selecting and using these new sets of slides: 

(1) A major value of these pictures is | 
the fact that each Biblical story is told 
through a series of pictures illustrating the 
Scripture passages. 

(2) The same characters are used through- 
out the series. 

Whereas this is one of the strong points 
for the series, it has dangers. For instance, 
we do not want persons seeing these slides 
to think always of Jesus as a tall figure 
robed in white, and some of the evaluating 
committee wish that the character portray- 
ing Jesus were more virile. In order to over- 
come this, the evaluating committee recom- 
mends that no group’s experience with New 
Testament slides be limited to these pic- 
tures but that various portrayals by master 
artists be included from time to time. 

(3) The slides depict the Scripture. pas- 
sages literally. No effort at interpretation 
has been made by the producers and the sets 
do not show any affects of historical criti- 
cism. Sometimes, this may mean an over- 
emphasis upon miracles of healing. 

On the other hand, there has been admir- 
able restraint in dealing with “angels and 
devils.” In only one case, that of “The Temp- 
tation” is there physical representation of 
these. 

(4) The religious and teaching value of 
the sets vary. The evaluating committee 
recommends that the slides be used only 
with those age groups and in the context in 
which the specific Scripture passage has been 
included in the regular lesson materials. 
This means that the slides should be fitted 
into regular curriculum materials. They are 
not to be used as a base for a new outline 
of lesson materials. 

(5) The historical accuracy varies. An 
effort to be accurate to the life and times of 
Jesus has been made. In those cases in 
which this has not been done, the evaluating 
committee suggests that the discrepancy be 
made a subject for study by the group. 

(6) The coloring of these slides is, for 
the most part, very beautiful and, on the 
whole, the technical quality of photography 
would be rated excellent. In most cases the 
costuming is unusually excellent. 

The sets recently released are reviewed 
below with committee reactions to some. Un- 
less otherwise specified, all sets listed are 
recommended for use only with those age 
groups and in those kinds of setting in 
which the specific Biblical story should be 
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used according to the best curriculum ma- 
terials. In each case, appropriate script 
should be worked out. 


2. The Annunciation to Mary. 6. slides. 
Glass, $3.50; cardboard, $3.00. 

3. Mary Visits Elizabeth. 4 slides. Glass, 
$2.40; cardboard, $2.00. 

4, An Angel Appears to Joseph. 2 slides. 

’ Glass, $1.20; cardboard, $1.00. 

5. The Birth of John the Baptist. 4 slides. 
Glass, $2.40; cardboard, $2.00. 

9. The Flight to Egypt. 8 slides. Glass, 
$4.80; cardboard, $4.00. (Good set ex- 
cept that the child Jesus should have 
been older toward the end of the set. 
The evening scene is quite arresting.) 
The Boy Jesus in the Temple. 7 slides. 
Glass, $4.20; cardboard, $3.50. (Good set 
even though Mary’s costume resembles 
that of a Catholic nun.) 
John the Baptist. 8 slides. Glass, $4.80; 
cardboard, $4.00. (Cannot arouse con- 
troversy as to mode of baptism because 
the action is on the bank of a river but 
the act of baptism is not shown. There 
is good grouping in this set.) 

The Temptation of Jesus. 6 slides. Glass, 

$3.60; cardboard, $3.00. (The evaluating 

committee does not recommend this set 
because a personal physical devil is 
shown.) 

16. Nicodemus. 6 slides, Glass, $3.60; card- 
board, $3.00. (Whereas there is little ac- 
tion, Nicodemus is so eager and respon- 
sive it seems effective. ) 

17. The Samaritan Woman. 10 slides. Glass, 
$6.00; cardboard, $5.00. (Good set, but 
recommend omitting slide number 2, as 
3 can carry the idea and is much better. 
In 2 it looks as if Jesus held a modern 
glass.) 


10. 


ll 


13 


The Radiant Screen here illus- 
trated is Model DS—a portable, 
Metal Tripod Screen. You will 
find many innovations, special 
conveniences and unique ad- 
vantages in Radiant Screens. 
The Radiant Line includes 
a complete range of wall, 
ceiling and table models 
in sizes 22” x 30” to 
20 feet by 20 feet 
and larger. 


19! 
22. 


24. 
25. 


26. 
30. 


36. 


41. 
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. The Nobleman’s Son. 5 slides. Glass, 


. Jesus and the Small Children. 3 slides. 


. The First Annointing of Jesus. 5 slides. 


. Jesus and Mary and Martha. 4 slides. 


the first. slide.) 

Jesus Teaches How to Pray. 3 slides. 
Glass, $1.80; cardboard, $1.50. (Slides 
depict Jesus teaching but not especially 
helpful for this Scripture.) 

. Jesus Heals the Man with the Dropsy. 
4 slides. Glass, $2.40; cardboard, $2.00. 
The Great Supper. 7 slides. Glass, $4.20; 
cardboard, $3.50. (Good set. Close-ups 
avoid necessity of using large table and 
showing large crowd.) 

. The Unjust -Steward. 7 slides. Glass, 
$4.20; cardboard, $3.50. (Not as useful 
as some because of obscure religious 
value of the parable.) 

Jesus Blesses Little Children. 4 slides. 
Glass, $2.40; cardboard, $2.00. (Not 
recommended because the face of a ma- 
jor character, a child, is never seen. 
There are better pictures of Jesus with 
children.) 

62. The Rich Young Ruler. 4 slides. Glass, 
$2.40; cardboard, $2.00. (Useful set. 
May be followed by detailed study of 
picture by Clementz or Hofmann.) 

The Institution of the Lord’s Supper. 22 
slides. Glass, $13.20; cardboard, $11.00. 
(Useful especially for church member- 
ship or communicant classes or possibly 
an evening communion service. Commit- 
tee regrets fact that a “U” shaped table 
with persons seated about it was used 
instead of a true low oriental table with 
people reclining and using the one cen- 
tral dish.) 

The Emmaus Disciples. 8 slides. Glass, 
$4.80; cardboard, $4.00. (Picturization 
of literal Scriptural story. Table ar- 
rangement not true to Eastern custom 
and they might have pictured the bread 
in the hands of Jesus.) 


$3.00; cardboard, $2.50. (Good set even 50. 
though windows in house in slide 4 look 

very modern. ) 

Jesus Rejected by Nazareth. 8 slides. 
Glass, $4.80; cardboard, $4.00. 52 
Jesus Helps a Leper. 6 slides. Glass, 
$3.60; cardboard, $3.00. (Teacher should 53 
be prepared to discuss intelligently the 
degree to which leprosy is or is not con- 
tagious as the people are shown close to 

the leper.) 56 
The Calling of Matthew. 5 slides. Glass, 
$3.00; cardboard, $2.50. (Nicely pic- 
tured.) 

The Sick Man of Bethesda. 8. slides. 61 
Glass, $4.80; cardboard, $4.00 (Good . 
set even though Jesus seems pale.) 
The Man with the Withered Hand. 6 
slides. Glass, $3.60; cardboard, $3.00. 
The Young Man of Nain. 5 slides. Glass, 
$3.00; cardboard, $2.50. (Another lit- 
eral presentation of healing miracle.) 
Jesus Heals Two Blind Men. 4 slides. 
Glass, $2.40; cardboard, $2.00. (Another 
literal presentation of healing miracles.) 
Jesus Heals Two Blind Men. 4 slides. 73. 
Glass, $2.40; cardboard, $2.00. (An- 
other literal presentation of healing 
miracle. ) 

Peter’s Confession. 4 slides. Glass, $2.40; 
cardboard, $2.00. (Question characteriz- 

ing Peter as in slide 4.) 


. 


Glass, $1.80; cardboard, $1.50. (Good 

if you omit second slide. It adds noth- 

ing and the characterization of Jesus is 76. 
weak.) 


Glass, $3.00; cardboard, $2.50. 
cardboard, $2.00. 


Glass, $2.40; (Omit 
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Editorials 


Three Other 
Atomic Bombs! 


A certain PREACHER smilingly boasted 
that he had preached for two months 
after the city of Hiroshima disappeared 
without mentioning the atomic bomb. 
If such is a cause for boasting, the 
Journal could add with Paul, / more 
—three whole months more. 

Elsewhere much has been said and 
wisely said. This one thing remains to 
be said: 

In discovering and using atomic en- 
ergy man has once more unlocked one 
of the hidden secrets of the Universe. 
Again he has been able to say, “O God, 
I am but thinking thy thoughts after 
thee.” But why does He fet us take so 
long to grasp his mystery? This is a 
problem that the poet grappled with: 


“T cannot tell why God denied himself 
Delight in seeing Mind and Mystery 
Meet at the moment he created both. 

It must be in delay he finds delight.” 


Perhaps the poet is right. At any 
rate, in the exploration of the atom 
Mind and Mystery again have met. In 
such meetings man has hitherto, and 
will now again, work out his costly, but 
divine, destiny. 

How will he do so? 

Just how atomic energy will change 
our world we do not know. Most of 
those who now so smoothly prophesy 
what is going to happen, did not fore- 
tell World War Two, or the “phony 
war’ that first year, or the alliance and 
then the bitter fight between Germany 
and Russia. /t was the unexpected that 
happened. It has always been so. Co- 
lumbus was unexpected. There are 
jitters in uncertainty, but on a broad 
scale there is something grand about it 
too. Maybe the words ascribed to God, 
that it repented him that he had made 
man and that he would wipe things out 
with a flood, was but evidence that 
early man perceived this truth. God 
seems to foster uncertainty. 

Think what man did when he dis- 
covered fire. If an earthquake had 
smeared his land with oil at that mo- 
ment, the new skill of fire might have 
wiped out a whole race. And millions 
have been wiped out by fire since. But 
see the myriad of activities, including 
toasting marshmallows at picnics, that 
fire has made possible for us! So it 
has been with gun powder, and alcohol, 
and the internal combustion engine 
(even though our deaths on the high- 
ways are a major slaughter along with 
those of war.) And atomic power now 
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takes its place at the head of that im- 
pressive and exciting procession of 
earth-shaking inventions. Each discov- 
ery in the line could or can annihi- 
late or glorify mankind. There is a 
healthy exhilaration when an issue of 
this or that is joined. God seems to be 
in the business of joining such issues. 

In addition to all the fears for the 
future that are so widely expressed and 
so well founded, we must now be fully 
aware of the forces of good will that 
are at work in the world: the deep sen- 
timent that lies back of the United Na- 
tions charter; the plans that are tying 
the nations together; the desperate al- 
ternative this time between Peace and 
the End of All Things that every world 
statesman must face, and others. There 
may be no final guarantee that these 
forces will win this time, but there is 
an exhileration in believing they will 
win, and in ‘helping them to win 
through the formative ways of Chris- 
tian education. Only in their victory 
can they serve us whom the bombs 
could destroy. 

A minister, retired but still active, 
stood recently in his hallway saying 
good-bye to a friend. They got around 
to the atomic bomb only then. He said, 
“I fear it as all do. But three other 
things I fear more: the pressure 
groups; the outright ignorance of so 
many people; and the way multitudes 
wait for a newspaper or a radio com- 
mentator to make up their minds for 
them. For these three are always at 
work undermining all the democracy 
we have and making it more difficult 
to achieve the democracy that we need.” 

Three other atomic bonds! 


“Why, Can’t 
Everybody Read?’’ 


“Why, bless my heart, can’t every- 
body read?” These words of one old 
lady express the surprise with which 
many of us learn how many millions 
have never read a word in their lives. 
The vast illiterate multitudes of men 
stand in their fields and homes as a 
dead weight upon all the best forces of 
civilization. (Almost as great a dead 
weight as those who can, but read the 
wrong things.) “Two-thirds of the 
human race, a billion people, live in an 
unrelieved blackout. They are illiter- 
ate... . They cannot vote. The desti- 
nies of their lives, political, economic, 
and religious, are out of their hands 
and controlled by the demagogue, the 
moneylender, and the religious fakir.” 
So writes Kenneth J. Beaton, of the 


United Church of Canada. 

The concern about illiteracy is, of — 
course, not new. Statistics about it, as 
well as efforts to remove it, have been 
with us for a long time. But all such 
attempts are now coming to a head in 
a world wide movement to put read- 
ing matter dnto the hands of every man, 
woman and child under the sun, and to 
do it soon, as a prime requirement for 
the world-wide expansion of free and © 
democratic living. 

It is significant, and inevitable, that 
this movement should have gained so 
much from Christian missions. In 
many lands missionaries have been the 
first to listen with a holy patience to 
native talk and record it in vocabulary 
and grammar so that the groundwork © 
for literacy could be laid. And then 
missionaries have boldly cultivated the 
capacity to read even though they knew — 
that advertisements for Scotch whiskey 
would meet that capacity in more ex- 
pensive garb than the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

No one missionary has done more 
than Dr. Frank Laubach to make liter-’ 
acy a cutting edge of Christian advance. 
The revolutionary methods with which — 
he began in the Philippines years ago 
are now in operation all over the world. 
The story of what is being done in 
many lands—from a teacher at the well 
in China who makes each comer learn 
a Chinese character before filling a~ 
bucket, to the President of Mexico who 
teaches a class of young people—is one 
of the numerous romances of modern 
missions. 

It means much that the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference of North America has 
set up a strong Committee on World 
Literacy and Christian Literature and 
that the Executive Secretary of that 
committee, Alfred D. Moore, is a man 
who has had long and close association 
with the Christian education move- 
ment, particularly in the production of 
literature. For, as Dr. Laubach has 
said in regard to the need for litera- 
ture, “Eight hundred million in China 
and India will be reading before we 
are ready.” The success of such a 
movement comes very close to the 
labors and the heart of every person 
in Christian education. 


Last Chance Bom 


to send your friends a gift subscription 
to the International Journal at the 
CHRISTMAS RATE of three or more 
subscriptions for $1.25 each. 
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